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AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 





STANDARD 
WORKS 


Baldwin’s School Readers 
Natural Geographies 
Milne’s Arithmetics 


Milne’s Grammar School 
Algebra 








Rice’s Rational Spelling 
Book F 

Patterson’s American 
Word Book 


Lyte’s Language Series 

Metcalf’s Grammars 

McMaster’s School History 
of the United States 

Barnes’s National Vertical 
Penmanship 

Natural Course in Music 

Overton’s Applied Physi- 
ology 





NEW SCHOOL OF 
METHODS :: : 1900 


FOR ALL INTERESTED IN EDUCATION. 


HINGHAM, MASS., CHICAGO, ILL., 
July 16-27 August 20-31 
MUSIC: INSTRUCTORS: 


F. H. RipLtey, THoMAS Tapper, W. H. NEIDLINGER, 
Miss J. E. CRANE, Mrs. E. A. Tuomas, W. S. B. 
MATHEWS, Miss N. C. Love, H. E. Dawn, Mrs, JESSIE 
| GaYNoR, Mrs. MARY GREGORY MURRAY. ° 


ETHICS, PEDAGOGY, AND PHILOSOPHY: 
Wituiam De Witt Hype, D.D., LLU.D., Emit G. 
HirscuH, Ph.D., Epwarp Howarp Grice6s, M.A., 
ARNOLD TOMPKINS, Ph.D., W. N. HaILmMann, M.A., 
S. T. Dutton, A.B.* 

ENGLISH LITERATURE: 

WILuiaM J. RoLre, Litt.D. 

GEOGRAPHY: 

J. W. Repway, F.R.G.S. 

MATHEMATICS: 

M.A. BaILey, A.M. 

DRAWING: 

Miss JOSEPHINE HARTWELL, Miss FRANCES E. RANSOM 

PHYSICAL CULTURE, READING, AND DRA- 

MATIC EXPRESSION: 
Mrs. Henry E. Fisk, Miss AcGnEs F. O’NEIL. 








NEWEST 








BOOKS 


Stewart and Coe’s First 





Days in School....... $ .25 


The Baldwin Primer., .30 
Harvey’s Elementary 
Language Lessons,, .35 
Shaw’s People of Other 
a TEA .30 


Shaw’s Discoverers and 
Explorers Ruceconb ods 35 
Bradish’s Old een 
SOON i cecagheiccid 
Krout’s Alice’s Visit to the 
Hawaiian Islands... .45 
Markwick and Smith’s 
True Citizen,......... .60 


Clarke’sStory of Ulysses .60 


Thwaites’ Stories of the 
Badger State......... .60 
Southwick’s How to Re- 
NR Ee A 1.00 
Steele’s Popular Astrono- 
my (Revised)......... 1.00 


For further information regarding these books and the NEW SCHOOL OF METHODS, send to 


cee AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 2, ... 
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As important to the school-room 


as the elephant to the circus. 








sent. 


No school is properly equipped without a sup- 
ply of 


DIXON'S 42 
cage PIENCTLS 


If you desire to test their quality send 16 cents in 
stamps and mention THE JouRNAL; samples will be 





Jersey City, N. J. 
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NOW READY—THE 


“INDUCTIVE COURSE IN ENGLISH.” First Book 


By Larkin DunTon, LL.D., late Head Master of the Normal School, Boston, and 
AUGUSTUS H. KELLEY, A.M., Master of Lyman School, Boston. 


180 pages, cloth, beautifully illustrated. Price, 38 cents. A sample copy will be 
mailed for 20 cents. Designed for the primary and lower grammar school grades. 
This book can be readily and advantageously used to precede the higher book of any 
other course in English. 

The Second Book, for middle grammar grades, and the 7hird Book or Grammar, {for 
the higher grades, will speedily follow. 


Educators who wish to use the latest and best text-books for instruction in English 
will be interested to examine these books. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & COMPANY, Boston, New York, Chicago. 


TRANSLATIONS 


INTERLINEAR. LITERAL. 
HAMILTON, LOCKE andCLARK’S THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 
Good type—Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half-| New Copyright Introductions—New Type— 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price Reduced | Good Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the 
to $1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Pocket—Price, postpaid, 50 cents each. 


| Ogaioone Free} David McKay, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia, 
































re A First-Class 


MICROSCOPE 


And Outfit for Work for 


$16.°° 


_ A Rellable Scientific Instrument 
Just the Thing for Winter Evenings 


This is a as well as Summer Afternoons 
FLY’S j An inexhaustible mine of amusement and 
{ information for voung and old. Easy to use. 


Perfect optical results. ‘‘One may use the 
microscope a lifetime and never look at the 
same thing twice.” 

Outfit consists of microscope as shown, 
twelve prepared objects, such as fly's wing, 
foot of insect, etc., book describing and illus. 
antes 1,600 common microscopic objects, 
= slides, and covers for mounting objects 

rceps, etc. 

Microscopes, ali prices, up to $500.00 
BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 

Rochester, N.Y... 
NEW YORK CITY " CHICAGO 


WEST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY. 


. THE SUMMER QUARTER begins June 21st and ends September Ist. 


Codnnes will be given in almost all subjects. In addition to the regular courses there will be a 
large number of free entertainments and special lectures and courses by eminent specialists from 
other inetieations, such as President Gunsaulus of Armour Institute, President Draper of the 
University of ois, President Mendenhall of Worcester Polytechnic Institute, President Thwing 
of Western Reserve U University, Professor Scripture of Yale University, and President Bashtord 
oft — Wesleyan University. 

Teachers will find courses that will exactly meet their wants. Summer Quarter work counts 
toward a degree the same as work in any other quarter. Expenses are low 

The circular of announcements will be sent free upon application to JEROME H. RAYMOND, 
President, Morgantown, W. Va. 


FOOT 


one of the thousands 
of interesting and 
instructive things 
| which may be 
examined by aay 
one with this 


microscupe 








Magnifies 180 diameters (32.400 times). 














THE CHICAGO INSTITUTE 
ACADEMIC AND PEDAGOGIC 


Summer School for Teachers 


SIX WEEKS 8esianing Monday, July 2, and Closing Friday, August 10 OPEN TO ALL 


COL. FRANCIS W. PARKER AND THE HEADS OF TEN DEPART- 
MENTS epee.) OF THE COOK COUNTY NORMAL SCHOOL 





A full corps of ualed attractions for teachers and others who | Lincoln Park 

Instructors and yew = to oe mp ea and summer study. and the shores 
DAIL ODEL SCHOOL gy 

excellentfacilities} Write for circular of information, addressing the Director | Of Lake Michigan 








603 Marquette Building, Chicago. 








|BULLOCK & CRENSHAW 


528 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


CHEMICAL 
‘APPARATUS 
ann CHEMICALS 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers 





Complete 
Laboratory 
Outfits. 





Full Catalogues furnished on receipt of 10 cents 
ESTABLISHED i865l, 


ee & AMEND, 


205211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORK. 


Everything necess 
for the Chemient a 
Physical Laboratory will 
be furnished of best qual- 
ity at reasonable prices, 
Glass and Metal Appa- 
ratus, special, made to 
order, according to draw- 
Glass blowing and en- 
graving done on premises. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY.—New York City. 


The professional school of Columbia University 
eed the training of general 




















eachers, supervisors, princi- 
Teachers a superintendents, and in- 
structors in normal schools and 

College colleges, Open to both sexes 
Fellowships and scholarships 

amounting to $5,750 annually. 


Catalogue sent on application to the Secretary 
JAMES E. RUSSELL. Pu. D.. Dean. 














Not a Toy 
but a 
Machine. 


Circulars 
Free. 


Needed in every Home and School. 


Never breaks the point. Preserves the 
lead. Saves its cost in the — of 
lead. Cleanly, convenient, useful. 
@ Made only by A. B. DICK COFIPANY, 
162-154 Lake St., Chicago. 47 Nassau St., New York. 

























SCHOOL 
FURNISHING 
*65 5% Ave, NY. €O. 








IN EVERYBODY’S MOUTH— 





ESTERBROOK’S PENS 


Established 1860 








It is wile natural that they should be popular when they have been on the market her forty years, 


and are the nicest and easiest writing pens out. All styles. 


All stationers. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO... *worxtscamaen'n3. 
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TEACHERS’ 





AGENCIES. 





TEACHERS’ || =sidinase 





Positions Filled, 4,000 AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 











C0-OPER ATIVE | 129 The Auditorium Building, Chicago. TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


‘| Eastern Branch, 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 











ASSOCIATION 





Seeks Teachers who are ambitious for Ad-| Superior Professors, Principa. 
i} vancement rather than those without positions, 


Introduces to Colleges, Schools, and Families, | 
Assistants 4 


, 





Tutors, and Governesses, for every De 
ment of Instruction: Recommends i 
Schools to Parents. Call on or address | 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES = | cnctican ana toreizn teochers Agency, 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE ADDRESSES FOR AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 28 UNION SquaRez, New York. 
King St, West, Toronto, Can. 730 © Bld ed = 42) Garrott Bid San Francisco, Cal E 

25 King St, West, Toronto, Can. looper ., Denver, Colo. 420 Garro .,San Francisco, Cal. 

1505 Pa, Ave., Washington, D. C. 414 Century dg. Mimncapoiia, 525 Stimson Bik, Los Angeles, Cal. TH i PRATT TEACH ERS’ Ac ENCY 


4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass., 878 Wabash Av. 









New York City, N. Y. 


Recommends college and normal graduates, 





EASTERN TEACHERS’ 






specialists, and other teachers to colleges. 


LG tS ee eee 





' WM. O. PRATT, MANAGER 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. ated SromnW Lomas. Doms 998-2.) 70 Firru Avenue, New York. ay \ 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, INTERSTATE | 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y- Professors, Principals, Kindergartners, Grade 







TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 





and Special 
THE ALBERT Established fourteen years. Largest and best ( CENTRAL | Schools, and Families. Margaret M. PEn 


known Agency in the West. Vacancies for Sep- MUSIC Manager, 540 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago. 
TE AC HERS’ tember in Colleges, Normal Schools, Academies, 4 
OS a ae 
AGENCY. eer — ~ 7 ALB ERT. ‘anager. CHICAGO. | New. SPA N I SH—without a Master. 


Teachers furnished to Colleges, 
TLAND, 



















TEACHERS’ AGENCY | Oldest and best knownin U.S. Est. 1855 
Schermer orn P. V. Huyssoon \ M es The latest and most successful method, gives ls 
3 E. 14th St., New York Joan C. Rocxweiis “o"aers. imitated pronunciation, and copwus vocabularies. 


“PITMAN’S PRACTICAL SPANISH GRAMMAR, # 
AND CONVERSATION.”’ \ 






107 pages, paper boards, 40c.; cloth, 50c., postpaid. 





ful teachers seeking positions 


EDUCATIONAL 
BUREAU 


P E N N S Y LVAN { A Operates in every state. Success- A | 1 e nt Ow n Publishers of the “‘Complete Phonographic Instructor,” a 
9’ 


for fall vacancies. 


promotion are wanted immediately 






ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 33 Union Sq., N.Y. b 
or 





creck cor aotnes 
SCHOOL BELLS =se:: 





SUDDEN VACANCIES. [ussite tu toomer, ““Sutimere, ma 


ARE READILY SUPPLIED BY 


Writing or Telegraphing Kelloge’s Bureau, AGAR Gs? 35. EAR: FRENCH 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 61 East Ninth St., New York. are used everywhere. Send to the 





When in New York you are invited to call. 











j BERCY’S TEXT- 
BOOKS for 
Teaching French 





publisher for copies for examination. 
; WILLIAIS! R. JENKINS, 
851 & 853 SIXTH AVENUE, - = NEW YORK 














K I N D E R ( A R T E N and SCHOOL SUPPLIES. — eo her hammer 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. on 3 bagi Steet, “ SPALDING 5 ATHLETIC LIBRARY | 














S f all ki have THE BEST. son. oF Se ae 
a Sener pai he ow at pret ga 72 Physical Training Simplified. No Apparatus. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY 


0. 

2 Indian Clubs and Dumb Bells. [Campbell 

6 How to Play Lawn Tennis. By Champion 
29 Exercises with Pulley Weights. H.8S. Ander- 





82 How to Train Properly. 
84 The Care of the Body 





Che Perfection School Crayon) is: sksh esc gne : 





91 Warman’s Indian Club Exercises. 


104 The Grading of Gymnastic Exercises, 





EST ANDAR CR Hand Writing System. Our 


&N 
b to the 





509-517 Eastern Avenue, 


These crayons are put up either for paper or blackboard : 
use. Theinserted cut represents how the package looks. Price, 10 cts. per copy, postpaid i 
They are of the very best quality made, satisfaction i. 


Diesoce yore, SN || Guarentocd, This cravon for wrmngrarperee Hees A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 
gross boxes, assorted or solid colors. Write for samples 


iEA STANDARD CRAYON CO., CENTRAL « CORRESPONDENCE i 













106 Rules for Basket Ball for Women. 


ax Crayons are put up in NEW YORK. CHICAGO. DENVER. 





LYRM, MASS. COLLEGE. WeTeach by Mail. six Courses | 








is a plant record arranged for analysis, description, sary books for book-keeping. Address 
and drawing. Most other plant records cost so much , 
that teachers can not use them in their classes in 

é ; — ‘I 
botany. This little book contains all that is necessary, BUSINESS 
and is so low in price that the whole class can be sup- of schools desiring an interest in the 


plied at a small cost. Price, 15 cents. 
terms for introduction... .. 0... ee 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East oth 





School Course, $4.50 ; Book-Keeping Course, $7.00; { 
Zoology, $5.00; Botany, $5.00; ae ig 
$5.00. Don’t you need one or more of these : I 
Courses? DIPLOMAS GRANTED. 


Only, viz : Normal Course, $4.50; | 









All courses | 
are for a term of 12 weeks. We furnish all neces- 


SCOTT ETTER, Pres. C. C. C., Palmyra, Ill. 





A hustling teacher or superintendent , 






Write for School Book trade under very favor- 
ey ‘ able circumstances may address, 
a gn SCHOOL BOOK COFIPANY, 
Street, New York. OBchod Fomeeak” N.Y. 
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PRANG ELEMENTARY | 
DRAWING BOOKS .-.-.. 


The great success of the year. 
More popular every month. 
Write for circular showing new adoptions for 1900. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
SSPPATHIDPSSLPSSCEFHSSSSESHFCVCSSSSESCOCEBOH 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS 


THE STANDARD PENS OF THE WORLD 
FOR SCHOOL WORK OF ALL, SORTS: 


604 E. F., 404, 303, 601 E. F., 351, and 1047 (WULTISCRIPT). 
' FOR THE MODERN VERTICAL WRITING: 
1045 (VERTICULAR), 1046 (VERTIGRAPH) and 1047 (MULTISCRIPT). 
<1so the latest numbers—1065, 1066, 1067. 


MOST DURABLE. MOST ECONOMIC. 
Accelerated progress is a saving of time ; Gillott’s Pens pay for 
themselves by the time they save. 


Joszrx GiiLoTt & Sons, 91 JoHNn STREET, NEW York. 


MARTHAS VINEYARD SUMMER INSTITUTE. 


OLDEST SUMMER SCHOOL FOR 
TEACHERS IN THE U.S. 
SEVEN BUILDINGS. 


OUT IN THE ATLANTIC. 
COOL AND HEALTHFUL, 


COMPLETE COURSES IN 


METHODS, MUSIC, ACADEMICS, AND 
ORATORY. 


i Feet 


OO 6888880888888 


: 








SEND FOR 64-PAGE CIRCULAR, 
Containing full information on courses, advan- 
tages, tuition, club rates, board, rooms, 
and recreation. 

WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Pres., 
HYDE PARK, MASS. 








INSURE Tos TRAVELERS, a 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 3 Sith : 
Life. Endowment, ana .. er 





*Accident Insurance 4), Cdpms 


HEALTH POLI CIES— Indemnity for Disability Caused by Sickness. 
LIABILITY INSURANCE—Maaufacturers and Mechanics, Contract- 


ors, and Owners of Buildings, Horses, and Vehicles, can all be protected 
by policies in THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY. 








Paid-Up Cash Capital, 
ASSETS, 


$1,000,000.00 | Liabilities, - - + $23,730,827.61 
27,760,51 1.56 | EXCESS, 33 per cent, basis, 4 020,683.95 
Returned to Policy Holders, - $39,734,920.89. 





J. G. BATTERSON, 


S. C. DUNHAM, Vice-President. 
JOHN E. MORRIS, Secretary. 


President. 
H. J. MESSENGER, Actuary. 
E. V. PRESTON, Sup’t of Agencies 





H E L P S FOR is the name of a catalog fully describing about 400 
of the best teachers’ books on methods of teaching all 

subjects, on parce SH a books; school en- 

TE ACHERS tertainment books; blackboard stencils ; in fact all 

Z teachers’ aids. Sent free on request. 
E.L KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 E. 9th St.. New York. 
READERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE ScHOoL JouRNAL when 
communicating with advertisers. 





Imparts 
Energy 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


The most agreeable and ef- 
fective remedy for relieving 
Languor and Exhaustion, ‘so 
common in the spring and 
summer months. Its nutrient 
and tonic effects give tone and 
vigor to the entire system. 

Taken before retiring it 
quiets the nerves and induces 
refreshing sleep. 


For sale by Druggists. 








The New Velvet 

Century, Touch, 

The Easy Action 

Foremost Least 

Typewriter Fatigue 
.|of the Age. To Operator 














Examine it ae 
. Free. 
And you American 
-|Will Keep It. | Writing 
It Hq Machine Co. 
ia 302 B’dway, 
No Equal. New York. 
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Does a College Education Pay? 


Those who have been striving for many years to spread 
the truth that a broad liberal education is a profitable 
equipment for men and women in all walks of life fitting 
them more adequately for usefulness and the achieve- 
ment of success, will derive new courage and good ammuni- 
tion from the strong, convincing words of ex-President 
Grover Cleveland, which appeared in The Saturday Even- 
ing Post for May 26. He says that those who antagonize 
collegiate education are always with us. The forces may 
be easily classified, and by examining their positions we 
can readily see that the vantage point occupied by our 
universities and colleges is impregnable. 

“As we look over the field,” continues Mr. Cleveland, 
“we first discover, standing on open and exposed ground, 
a collection of the enemy, who have a kind of sullen, 
sodden hatred of all education above the lowest and most 
rudimentary variety. These we may properly disregard, 
with the wish that an intelligent environment may im- 
prove their condition. 

“We find others among the antagonists of collegiate 
training who are recruited from the body of our so-called 
self-made men. These are very often useful, active men 
in the business world, whose general recognition of duty 
as citizens and neighbors, as well as their frequent mani- 
festations of benevolence and generosity in certain direc- 
tions, must be cheerfully conceded. They are, however, 
afflicted with two unfortunate difficulties which detract 
from their completeness of character and prevent their 
reaching the highest grade of liberal thought. One of 
these is the binding, fettering imagination that their 
own success indicates that the slight education they 
have been able to gather must be sufficient to compass 
success in all other cases. Their second difficulty con- 

sists in their failure to recognize the extent of the revo- 
lution in the conditions of success that has taken place 
since they struggled and conquered. 

“Another contingent arrayed against college educa- 
tion is made up of those who suppose they are in the 
occupation of strong ground when they point out the 
numerous failures in life among college graduates, and 
the slight impress often made in ordinary affairs by such 
of them as may be considered to a greater or less degree 
successful. 

Meaning of Success. 


“Of course the arguments with which these opponents 
make their attack are neither entirely just nor fair. In 
the first place, we can confidently claim that whatever 
may be included in their conception of failures, their 
proportion among graduates of our universities and col- 
leges is certainly less than among the aggregate of non- 
graduates. Beyond this, we are entitled to a distinct 
definition of the words failure and success; and when we 
are told that failure is indicated by the lack of wealth or 
honors, and that their acquirement proves success, it is 
quite pertinent for us to reply that the rewards of liberal 
education are not thus limited. Many a college-bred 
man labors in the field of usefulness without either 
wealth or honors, and frequently with but scant recogni- 
tion of any kind, and yet achieves successes which, un- 
seen and unknown by the sordid and cynical, will bloom 
in the hearts and minds of men longer than the prizes of 
wealth or honors can endure. 

Let it be admitted, that there are absolute and properly 
defined failures among university and college graduates ; 


and let it be further admitted that, after making allow- 
ance for those foredoomed by their inherent slothfulness 
and mental deficiencies, these failures are more numer- 
ous than they ought to be. What is the result. Are 
we thus driven to the confession that a thoro course of 
college training is unprofitable? It is only necessary for 
us to point to its triumphs and achievements, plainly 
seen on every side and in every walk of life to avoid such 
a confession. The limit of all needful concession is 
reached when these failures are admitted, with the quali- 
fying suggestion that our universities and colleges can- 
not attempt to supply the requisites of success which 
should result from judicious home training, or which can 
only be cultivated and developed by the student himself. 
“Parents should never send their sons to college sim- 
ply for the purpose of educational ornamentation. The 
fact that parents have the fate of a son largely in their 
keeping should not only enlist their parental love and 
pride, but should, at the same time stimulate their paren- 
tal judgment. Furthermore, they should be constantly 
mindful that they have in charge, not only a son, but.an 
uncompleted man, who is soon to become their contribu- 
tion to the manhood of the world. They therefore owe 
a dual duty, which demands on the one hand that the 
education of the son be undertaken as a help to his suc- 
cess in life, and on the other that this education shall 
promise for the maturing man the equipment necessary 
to insure his value as an addition to civilized humanity. 


Suggestions for Students. 


But whether well or ill accoutered, and without ignor- 
ing the influences for good that meet the student at the 
threshold of every well-regulated university or college, it 
is still true in a general sense that he himself must re- 
main the responsible factor in the success or failure that 
waits upon the close of his collegiate career. As we are 
attempting to account for failures after graduation, we 
must assume a class standing sufficiently satisfactory to 
earn a degree. Therefore, we have no reference to de- 
ficiencies in studies when we assert that such failures 
may be charged, with considerable certainty, to stumb- 
ling-blocks in the student’s path that he might have 
avoided, and to the neglect of certain aids incident to 
his college life which he ought to have appreciated and 
cultivated. 

“Let the students go beyond their studies and their 
sports, and with as much zeal and industry as they de- 
vote to either of these things, let them cultivate an in- 
terest in all that stirs and influences the great outside 
world, into whose strifes and struggles they must soon 
enter. 

“ And since no more congenial soil can be found for 
the cultivation of a truly democratic spirit than our well- 
organized and conducted universities and colleges, let 


their students rid themselves of the notion that this. 


spirit can safely be limited to their college world and its 
especial conditions. Let them rather cherish it as a last- 
ing possession, which in the larger world lying beyond 
college pursuits and associations will constitute a 
ready help in every relation of life and an unfailing safe- 
guard against self-pride and arrogant behavior. 

“What, then, is the conclusion of the matter? Shall 
the value of a college education be impeached because a 
measure of success may be attained without it, or because 
there are failures among those who have had the advan- 
tage of such an education ? 


No. 24 
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“While the training of the mental powers paves the 
way to success in every occupation; as long as pioneer 
work is needed in every extension of our progress and 
civilization ; as long as our national safety rests upon the 
intelligence of our people; and as long as we require in 
our public service pure patriotism, obedience to quick- 
ened conscience and disinterested discharge of duty, a 
college education will pay.” 


Sr 


Preparation for Leadership. 


In the March number of School and Home Education, 
Superintendent Kratz, of Sioux City, Iowa, gave a most 
interesting discussion of the question, “Why do our 
Leaders Largely Come from Rural Life?” (See ScHOOL 
JOURNAL for March 31.) Mr. F. A. Fitzpatrick takes up the 
cudgels in the June number of the same magazine, show- 
ing that the data are not sufficient to warrant a satisfac- 
tory conclusion regarding the fact implied in the question. 

It is evident, according to Mr. Fitzpatrick, that the 
majority of our leaders will range in age from fifty-five 
to seventy. They lived in the country in the period 
ranging from 1830 to 1860. “Now in 1830,” continues 
the writer, “in cities of 8,000 and upwards there were 
864,000 people out of a total population of 12,000,000. 
In 1860 the urban population was 5,000,000 out of a 
tota) of 31,000,000. In short in 1830, ninety-four people 
out of every hundred living in the United States lived in 
the country ; in 1860, eighty-four out of every hundred 
people lived in the country and in cities of less than 
8,000 in population. Again, from 1830 to 1860 life in 
the smaller cities, i. e., under twenty thousand, was so 
simple, so intimately related to the country, the customs 
and habits of the people so closely allied to those of the 
rural population, that in effect this population should be 
classified with the rural population. This would make 
the disparity of the urban population during this period 
so marked as to vitiate the comparisons quoted in the 
article. We are apt to forget the primitive conditions 
and simple life in the smaller cities at this time, in the 
presence of conditions to-day where every village of 
twenty-five hundred people is quite citified in its life and 
habits. 

“TI might close my article here,” Mr. Fitzpatrick adds, 
“since it is evident that there isn’t anything remarkable 
in the statement that eighty-five per cent. of the leaders 
in our cities were brought up in the country, when sta- 
tistics prove that in the days when these leaders were 
boys, at four different periods, the proportion of those 
living in the country was ninety-four, ninety-two, eighty- 
eight, and eighty-four per cent. respectively. 

“Tt is not a fact that health is better in the country 
than in the city ; neither is it a fact that the man from 
the country is able to withstand even physical strains 
better than the city bred man. The burden of authority, 
too, leans rather to the side that life in the country, 
constant conflict with nature in the shape of drouth, 
excessive moisture, hot winds, destructive storms, the 
devastation wrought by insect pests, conditions which 
constantly force upon man his helplessness, are not favor- 
able to the development in the highest degree of that 
‘energy of will, and balance’ that animate moderation, 
the possession of which a great English authority styles 
the secret of success. There isn’t any room for discus- 
sion in my mind as to the superiority of the individual 
life and character produced in a civilization based upon 
division of labor. , 

“ Again, it certainly cannot be demonstrated that the 
emergencies arising in the life of a young man bred in 
the country are any greater in number, or more critical 
in quality, than those arising in the life of a city bred 
man. Of course these emergencies are different. In 
the one case the young man needs to exercise his powers 
to prevent him from being thrown from his unruly horse, 
in the other the young man needs to exercise his utmost 
a to keep from being run over by a carelessly driven 
vehicle. 
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“T do not desire to enter into any discussion relative 
to the influence of manual training or labor upon the 
development of character and energy. It certainly js 
not noticeable that artisans and laborers are superior 
intellectually to clerks and salesmen and bookkeepers, and 
I have always noticed that the men who continually advise 
young men to learn trades are the men who themselves 
never learn a trade. 


“To my mind there are but two phases in the life of ' 


the country bred boy as contrasted with the city bred 
boy, which militate towards a superior character: 1, 
The more or less regular, steady employment, tending to 
establish a habit of industry, and, 2. The acquisition at 
amore or less early age of some personal property in 
some shape or other, which may foster the habit of ac- 
quisition of property. 

“Every one of the stock axioms, or necessary condi- 
tions for success, is violated in the life of every success- 
ful man. The successful man, whether he be bred in the 
country or the city, must, at times, when he communes 
with himself, be painfully impressed with the knowledge 
that during his career he has met many, many men who 
were, abler, more honest, more industrious than he, and 
yet, strange to him, their lives were comparatively a 


failure. If the country boy of the last generation grew . 


up to fame and fortune, the reason therefor may probably 
be largely ascribed to the high character of men and 
women who were compelled to engage in agriculture at 
that time, and who overcame the disadvantages of the 
narrow and isolated life of that day.” 


ST 


School Reform. 


Readers of The Atlantic Monthly have learned to expect 
something striking, original, and thought-productive in 
an article signed by Prof. Hugo Muensterberg. The 
contribution to the May number of the magazine is no 
disappointment, for, altho opinions may differ regarding 
the “school reform” of which he speaks, no one can read 
Prof. Muensterberg’s views without coming to some 
definite conclusion regarding the place of electives in the 
secondary and lower schools. 

The writer gives us in the reminiscences of his school 
days a charming picture of the life and ideas of a boy 
brought up in first-class German schools. His conclu- 
sions regarding the choice of studies follow from thee 
quite naturally. He says: “I entered the gymnasium 
in Danzig at nine years of age, and left it at eighteen. 
I had previously attended a private preparatory school, 
and subsequently I went to the universities of Leipsig 
and Heidelberg. The stages of knowledge which we 
reached may most easily be characterized by a compari- 
son with the standards of New England. At fifteen years 
I was in Untersekunda ; and there is not the slightest 
doubt that, at that stage, all my classmates and I were 
prepared to pass the entrance examinations for Harvard 
college. The Abiturientenexamen at the end of the school 
time, the examination which opens the door to the uni- 
versity came three years later. It was a difficult affair, 
somewhat more difficult than in recent years ; and, from 
a pretty careful analysis of the case, I can say that very 
few Harvard students have entered the senior class who 
would have been able to pass that examination respect- 
ably. In the smaller colleges of the country, the senior 
might be expected to reach that level at graduation. 
The college man who specializes in political economy or 
philosophy or chemistry from his freshman year knows, 
in his special field, far more than any one of us knew; 
but if we take a composite picture of all seniors, the boy 
who leaves the gymnasium is not at a disadvantage in 
the comparison of intellectual physiognomy, while he is 
far less mature according to his much lower age. 

“T reached thus, at the end of my school time, as a 
pupil of average standing, the scholarly level of an aver- 
age college graduate in this country. I was then eigh- 
teen years of age; the average bachelor of arts is at 
least three years older. How did that difference come 
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about ? The natural explanation of the case is that 
we poor boys were overburdened, systematically tortured 
by a cruel system of overwork, which absorbed all our 
energies for the one goal, the passing of the examination. 
I do not dare to contradict. But the school administra- 
tion was able to hide these facts so completely that 
neither my classmates nor I, nor our parents, nor our 
teachers themselves, ever perceived the slightest trace 
of them. We poor deceived boys thought all the time 
that the work was a pleasure, that we had.leisure for 
everything, and that every one of us was as happy as a 
fish in water. 
A Boy’s Interests, 


“Everyone of us had, of course, the minor special in- 
terests and amusements which suited his own taste ; there 
was no lack of opportunity to follow up these inclinations ; 
to use the terminology of modern pedagogy, we ‘ found’ 
ourselves. I found myself, too; but—and in this respect 
I did not behave exactly according to the prescribed 
scheme of this same pedagogy, I am sorry to say—I 
found myself every two or three years, as some one very 
different from the former individual whom I had had the 
pleasure to discover. In the first years of my school time 
botany was all my desire. It became a boyish passion. 
If I had to write a novel, this feature of the botanical 
enthusiasm of the boy would be a very poor invention, if 
the final outcome were to be a being who has hardly the 
talent to discriminate a mushroom from an apple tree, 
and for whom nothing in the world appears so dry as 
squeezed plants. Then came my passion for physical in- 
struments ; an uncle gave me on my birthday some dainty 


_ little electrical machines, and soon the whole house was 


overspun with electrical wires. I was thus, at twelve 
years, on the best road to discover the patent-hunter in 
my personality, when a friend with ministerial inolina- 
tions interfered ; we began to study comparative religion, 
Islamism in particular. Thus, at fifteen years of age we 
learned Arabic from the grammar, and read the Koran. 
But trouble began soon afterward ; friends of mine found, 
in digging on their farm, an old slavic grave containing 
interesting urns. I became fascinated by ethnological 
discoveries, and spent every free afternoon and whole 
vacation weeks in the ethnological camp. Then the 
happy school days came to an end, and yet I had not 
found myself. I have never dug any more. 

“T went, then, to the university with something like a 
liberal education ; supplemented the school studies by 
some broader studies in literature, science, and philoso- 
phy ; and when, in the middle of my philosophical studies, 
I came to psychology, the lightning struck. Exactly 
ten years after leaving school, years devoted to psycho- 
logical studies and psychological teaching in German 
universities, Harvard called me over the ocean as pro- 
fessor of psychology. I thus found my life work ; and 
in all these years I have never had an hour in which I 
doubted that it was my life work. Yet I did not ap- 
proach it before I reached the intellectual level of the 
graduate school. 

“T have spoken of these boyish passions not only to 
show that we had an abundance of free time and the best 
opportunities for the growth of individual likings, but 
for the purpose of emphasizing— and I add this with all 
the gratitude of my heart to my parents, my teachers, 
and the community—that the school never took the 
smallest account of those inclinations, and never allowed 
me to take the slightest step aside from the prescribed 
school work. 

“‘My question was, how our German school made it 
possible to bring us so much more quickly, without over- 
burdening us, to the level of the American senior. I 
have given so far only a negative characteristic of the 
school in saying that it made no concession to individual 
likings and preferences ; that is of course not a sufficient 
explanation. If I think back, I feel sure the chief source 
of this success was the teachers. Our teachers did not 
know anything about the theory of education, or about 
the history of pedagogy or psychology. If someone had 
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asked my Greek teacher, ‘What is the value of the in- 
struction in Greek ? What is your aim in reading Soph- 
ocles and Plato with your young friends in the class ?’ 
he would have answered that he had never thought about 
it any more than why he was willing to breathe and to 
live. His Plato and his Sophocles, his Homer and Thu- 
cydides, were to him life and happiness, and to share 
them with us was an instifctive desire, which would have 
lost its enthusiasm and inspiration if he had tried to 
base it on arguments. 

“But this thought has led me from the negative char- 
acteristics of my teachers to a rather positive one,—yes, 
to the most positive one which I felt in them,—to the 
one which was the real secret of our German school ; my 
teachers were enthusiastic on the subjects they taught, 
as only those who know them thoroly ever canbe. They 
had seen their work with the eye of the scholar, and thus 
even the most elementary material of their science was 
raised to the height of scholarly interest. Such enthus- 
iasm is contageous. We boys felt that our teachers be- 
lieved with the fullness of their hearts in the inner value 
ef the subjects, and every new bit of knowledge was thus 
for us a new revelation. A second factor, which is 
hardly less important, stands clear before my mind, too ; 
the help which the school found in our homes. The 
school had the right of way ; our parents reinforced our 
belief in the work and our respect for the teachers. A 
reprimand in the school was a shadow on our home life ; 
a word of praise in the school was a ray of sunshine for 
the household. 

What is Needed. 


“The most essential feature of all recent school re- 
forms—or, with a less question-begging title, I should 
say school experiments, or school changes, or school 
deteriorations—has been the tendency toward elective 
studies. But I am in doubt whether we should consider 
it really as one tendency only ; the name covers two very 
different tendencies, whose practical result is externally 
similar. We haye on one side the desire to adjust the 
school work to the final purposes of the individual in 
practical life ; which means beginning professional pre- 
paration in that period which up to this time has been 
given over to liberal education. We have on the other 
side the desire to adjust the school work to the innate 
talents and likings of the individual, which means giving 
in the school work no place to that which finds inner re- 
sistance in the pupil. 

“ After all, who is able to say what a boy of twelve 
years will need for his special life work? It is easily 
said in a school program that the course will be adapted 
to the needs of the particular pupil with respect to his 
later life, but it would be harder to say how we are to 
find out what the boy does need ; and even if we know 
it, the straight line to the goal is not always the shortest 
way. 

“The right kind of men is what the schools need ; 
teachers whose interest in the subject would banish all 
drudgery. To produce anything equivalent to the teach- 
ing staff from whose guidance I benefited in my boyhood, 
no one ought to be allowed to teach in a grammar school 
who has not passed thru a college or a good normal 
school; no one ought to teach in a high school who has 
net worked, after his college course, at least two years 
in the graduate school of a good university; no one 
ought to teach in a college who has not taken his doctor’s 
degree in one of the best universities ; and no one ought 
to teach in a graduate school who has not shown his 
mastery of method by powerful scientific publications. 
We have, instead, a misery which can be characterized by 
one statistical fact; only two per cent. of the school 
teachers possess any degree whatever. 

“No pedagogical technique can be substituted for this 
only real preparation of the teacher; and that pedagogy 
must become a hindrance to educational progress if it 
ever causes the principal or the school board to prefer 
the teacher who has learned pedagogy to the teacher who 
has learned the subject he is going to teach.” 
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Getting Teachers and Positions. 


While the question how to get teachers on the one 
hand and positions on the other is important at any time 
it is apt to be vital during the month of June. Accord- 
ingly the discussion of the subject by President Andrew 
S. Draper, of the University of Illinois, in the Educational 
Review this month is timely as well as valuable. Presi- 
dent Draper evidently has high ideals of what the teach- 
ers’ work should be and should mean, but his paper shows 
faith in present conditions and belief that the future will 
mean still better things. 

“First-class teachers for the advanced schools are 
scarce,” the writer says. “All the work of the colleges 
and universities isdepartmenaltized and the strength of a 
department depends upon organizing and administrative 
power as well.as upon teaching power. The teacher who 
is wanted must be a specialist, but a specialist who is 
sane, balanced in character, 4 worker and producer as 
well as a theorizer, one who can get on with people, who 
can become an authority upon his subject and who knows 
where all the other authorities *upon his subject may be 
found, who can plan, and organize, and lead, and in one 
way or another get the best there is for his department 
and accomplish its upbuilding. Such men are certainly 
exceptional, but there are such, and a university must 
find them or fall behind the others which do. 

“When auniversity has a teacher’s position vacant, and 
particularly one at the head of a department, it must 
search the country for the strongest scholar, the best 
teacher, the truest man, and the most capable all-round 
leader who is available. 


Secondary and Lower Schools. 


While the primary and secondary schools are obliged 
to stand more ill usage than the colleges and universities, 
because the people are often powerless to remedy wrongs 
and must send their children to the schoels of the vicin- 
age, and while the lower schools can probably withstand 
more mistreatment than the advanced ‘schools because 
the taxing power is behind them, yet the people of this 
country are slowly but surely coming to see, and as surely 
gaining the courage to insist that schools shall be organ- 
ized and operated upon educational principles and taught 
by men and women who have the spirit and the profes- 
sional training of the true teacher. Nothing in our na- 
tional life is more gratifying or encouraging than the 
steadily increasing demand for the best teaching. 


The Teachers’ Agency, 


“The quest for the best teachers and the desire for 
the best places bring into the matter some third parties 
who for a consideration are willing to give their services 
to help things along. There is the teachers’ agency. Its 
business may be and frequently is perfectly legitimate, 
high-minded, and helpful to the different interests con- 
cerned ; it may and frequently does resort to flattery, 
to influence, and to coercion to secure a place :for 
a client for what there is in it for him and for it. | It 
keeps a list of teachers with a statement of the leading 
points in the personal and professional career of each, 
with letters of commendation from the previous teachers, 
pastors, friends, and employers of each, and when a de- 
sirable vacancy, or the possibility of one, comes in sight 
it has, dependent upon its peculiar methods, the material 
with which to aid an institution, a good cause, and a good 
teacher, or the ammunition with which to make a strate- 
gic assault for the plunder there is in it. 

“Some agencies frequently recommend to institutions 
before they ask and sometimes recommend teachers who 
have not become their clients at all. At times the most 
abhorrent methods are employed and bills are presented 
which are based upon no real service at all. Educated, 
keen, conservative, and honorable men are in charge of 
some of them, but the business is peculiarly beset with 
temptations, and a man who can pursue it a long time, 
deal justly by the different interests he undertakes to 
serve, and keep his self-respect, is entitled to free trans- 
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portation for heaven and to be assured that no annoying 
questions will be put to him at the gate. 

“There are many so-called teachers who are everlast- 
ingly maneuvering for larger pay. They play a game of 
petty politics and ordinarily; lose at it. They have 

“calls” with very slight foundations for them. They are 
the coquettes of the profession and before long they bring 
up in the same place relatively where the social flirt 
in time finds herself. Iam far from implying that a 
teacher may not desire better opportunities and larger 
pay. The true teacher cannot help it, because of what 
these things may do for him. But it may be safely said 
that the teacher is to demonstrate his worth by quiet and 
fruitful work and is to permit himself to be sought for 
rather than to be seeking a better place. 

University Aid. 

“There is another interest that is now pushing itself 
forcefully into the field, and that comes from the desire 
of the leading universities tu place their graduates in 
schools, not only to aid the graduates, but to extend the 
university influence and gain wider support. This ten- 
dency is legitimate and commendable if methods are 
within bounds; but the temptations are very great and 
the flesh is sometimes weak. The value of college or 
university agents in schools that are naturally, or may be 
made, tributary gives an unwonted unction to the fervor 
of the letters that are written by officials and professors 
in behalf of fledgling graduates. Because the Western 
schools are hunting every corner of the United States 
and offering good wages for the very best teachers, it 


.Seems to be assumed in the East that any sprig with a 


printed thesis and a degree from an institution upon the 
Atlantic slope will suffice to fill any Western place. 
Youngsters who go out to try it, too often find, to their 
humiliation, that someone has overreached or blundered. 
If we could show the letters written to help graduates in 
one column, and could parallel this with another showing 
the results, the comparison would be salutary in more 
ways than one. Surely, if all interested could mentally 
grasp all that is going on in this line, there would bea 
heap of enlightenment and entertainment, if not of in- 
spiration, for a multitude of people. 

“ Educational maternalism is as undesirable as govern- 
mental paternalism. The time comes for college students 
to be put out of the nest and told that unless they can 
dig their own worms they will bein danger of having to go 
to bed without their suppers. It may be all right for their 
school mother to tell them where the worms are and show 
them how to scratch and even to dig out the first worm 
for them, but certainly after all that they should be al- 
lowed to gain fiber and muscle by doing things all by 
themselves, or take the consequences. There will be 
stronger men and women, more contentment and stabil- 
ity, broader work and greater satisfaction in the schools 
if that is done. 

The Teacher Who Advances. 

The first desire of a true teacher must be to advance 
his work and enhance his usefulness. He cannot be in- 
different to enlarged opportunities with improved facili- 
ties. Nor can he be indifferent to greater compensation, 
for that of itself means enlarged opportunities. But the 
certain way to advance is to prove one’s worth in the 
place where he is. Then he will be known in the region 
round about and perhaps in the whole land if he is 
strongly successful. He cannot be strongly successful 
unless he is contented, and enthusiastic, and studious, 
and steady. He must grow, and he must be sure and re- 
liable enough to be counted upon. He must assimilate 
with the conditions in which he works. One who has his 
ear to the ground all the while, in the hope of hearing a 
“call,” is a nuisance and no teacher at all. Contentment, 
enthusiasm, loyalty, efficiency, these are the chief ele- 
‘ments of a teacher’s capital. They soon insure recogni- 
tion and they readily and inevitably command an educa- 
tional market. Then a better place—one of greater 
opportunities and larger pay—will open, and when it does 
it may well be occupied. 
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The doctrine that the interests of education will be 
promoted by the best teachers getting into places of lar- 
gest opportunity will hardly be challenged anywhere. 
And the places of largest opportunity have the right to 
seek the largest men and women. It is the business of 
any place to seek the best material within its reach. 

“But it is well to remember that the place in which a 
teacher has gained a good reputation is more than likely 
to be the best place for him. Real teachers make posi- 
tions by the work which they do. Few who make a posi- 
tion and gain reputation improve the one or enhance the 
other by transfer to a new place. Teaching power ac- 
companied by steadiness and contentment, is certain to 
bring a teacher most precious remuneration which can- 
not be measured in gold. 


ae 
Summer Camps For Boys. 


What to do with an active boy during the long summer 
vacation is a question that troubles many a parent as the 
middle of June draws near. What can be done 
to make him enjoy a most profitable and health- 
ful summer is shown by Louis Rouillion in an 
article on summer camps for boys (Review of 
Reviews for June). 

“The aim of the summer camp,” says the 
writer, “is to afford the boy athoroly wholesome 
outdoor life during the summer months, under 
conditions that will contribute, in the largest 
measure, to his spiritual and physical growth. 

The requirements are, that he should have 
the constant comradeship of other boys, the 
sympathetic companionship of strong men, the 
freest opportunity to wander over field and 
mountain—to swim, fish, row; to exercise 
every true impulse of his nature freely and 
without restraint. Aside from exceptional 
circumstances, as the necessity for making up 
school-work in which he may be deficient and for which 
no other time is available, he should be kept away from 
text-books. This does not include reference to books on 
geology, botany, or kindred sciences that should at this 
time be most meaningful to him, because of his natural 
and free contact with these sciences. 

“The conditions of the problems are, we believe, most 
nearly met by the summer camps for boys that are now 
established institutions in different parts of the country. 
These camps fall into three quite clearly marked groups : 
the natural science camp, the camps conducted in con-- 
nection with the boys’ branches of the Y. M. C. A., and 
the camps for the sons of the well-to-do classes. 

“A type of the first is the Natural Science Camp, situ- 
ated on the shores of Canandaigua lake, in the state of 
New York. It is under the direction of an enthusiastic 
educator, assisted by a corps of college men—specialists 
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in their particular lines, as botany, geology, taxidermy, 
etc. The camp is conducted on a military basis. The 
classes in the various sciences are not conducted on the 
text-book and recitation plan, as are those of the ordi- 
nary school, but are perhaps best described as walks and 
talks with the instructors. 

Athletics are given a foremost place. The camp period 
covers the months of July and August. The charge is 
nine dollars per week. 

“The campsin connection with the boys’ branches of the 
Y. M. C. A. are quite numerous. The camp periods are 
of short duration, vary from one to four weeks, and the 
cost to the camper is from three to between five and six 
dollars per week. 

“ A most successful camp is the Rochester Junior, or 
Conesus lake. Boys from Geneva, Batavia, Lockport, 


Auburn, Fairport, and other towns in the neighborhood 
of Rochester are guests at the Junior Camp. 
Life at Camp Dudley. 
“Camp Dudley is delightfully situated on Lake Cham- 
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plain, near Westport, N. Y. Its sixteenth season opens 
early in July, and closes early in August. The tone of 
the camp is distinctly religious. The campers occupy 
tents 12 by 14 feet in size, from 8 to 14 boys being ac- 
commodated in each tent. The tents are without floors, 
the boys sleeping on rubber blankets. spread upon the 
ground. They arise at 7, have breakfast at 7.30, followed 
by Bible study from 8 to 8.30. The rest of the morning 
is devoted to outdoor sports. At noon comes the dip for 
those that can swim, followed by dinner. The afternoon is 
given up to having a general goodtime. At 4:30 there is 
a dip in shallow water far non-swimmers. In the twilight, 
games of a jolly nature are indulged in, in which the 
camp-leaders take a hearty part. As darkness approaches 
the camp-fire is lighted, college songs are sung; 
these giving way to those of a sacred character, and 
these again followed in turn by a ten-minute ta!k on some 
religious topic. 

“The whole question of camp government 
is very simple. There is one recognized head 
of the camp, known as the camp-leader, and 
under him are from 20 to 25 assistant leaders, 
each having a certain rank ; and the ranking 
leader, at any time or place, is responsible for 
the party under him. The camp last summer 
numbered 153 boys and 25 leaders. 

The Ideal Camp. 

“The camp idea has reached its best expres- 
sion in the final group of camps in the above 
classification. In these we find most nearly 
fulfilled the requirements of the stated prob- 
lem. They are all situated on or near a body 
of water, and without exception embrace moun- 
tain views. The proximity to mountains per- 
mits of hardy climbs, and delightful nights 
spent on the summits, with only the stars for 
canopy. The lakes permit of swimming, boat- 
ing, and fishing. Another requisite is a body 
of young men to act as directors and leaders, 
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who are thoroly in sympathy with boys, who express in 
their own character the attainment of a healthful manli- 
ness, and who are possessed with an enthusiastic love for 
outdoor life. The young men who act as counsellors and 
directors are, with few exceptions, collegemen. They are 
generally specialists in some line of activity which it is 
the purpose of the camptofurther. Thus, one is chosen 
to direct the field-work in botany or geology, another to 
look after manual training, and still another to lead the 
camp singing, or, it may be, the sports. 

“The general plan of the camp’s material equipment in- 
cludes a large building, with a great open fireplace built 
of native rocks, furnished with tables and chairs, a piano, 
and a carefully selected library of up-to-date books for 
boys. A photographic dark-room is partitioned off, also 
a storeroom for boat furnishings, fishing-tackle, etc. 
This building is the focus of the camp’s interests. It 
serves as a dining-hall, and in the evening presents a pic- 
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ture of happy good-fellowship in its group of young men 
and boys gathered about the fire of blazing logs, telling 
stories, singing songs to the accompaniment of banjo, 
guitar, and piano, and sharing in the prevailing spirit of 
comradeship. Clustered about this building are the 
tents, each accommodating seven or eight boys and one 
of the camp counsellors. The latter is the special ad- 
visor of the group in his charge, and the responsibility 
for their well-being rests primarily on him. The equip- 
ment further includes a number of boats, a dock, and a 
swimming-raft. Minor buildings are a kitchen and an 
ice-house. The government of the camps is invested in 
a camp-council composed of the director and his assist- 
ants. 

“The mornings are devoted to the more serious work 
of the camp, manual training, field-work in geology and 
botany, and, for the few, the study and recitation requi- 
site to making up deficiencies in school-work, or for 
preparation for admission to college. Tramps to the nu- 
merous peints ofinterest about camp are always in order. 
These tramps frequently mean trips of from three to ten 
days, the party camping whenever overtaken by night. 
It is the law of the jaunt to take a dip in every lake and 
stream encountered. Imagine the joy of coming unex- 
pectedly upon a stream or lake! One wild shout, a mad 
rush for the shore, clothes doffed in a jiffy, and the next 
minute a score or two of amphibious animals sporting in 
the cool water. A wagon accompanies the longer trips, 
but the only person privileged to ride is that most im- 
portant functionary of all, the camp-cook. Swinging 
along in single file, keeping step to the music of their 
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own rich young voices singing some popular air, the lads 
forma happy group. 

“The camp period extends from eight to ten weeks, 
and the average charge is $150 inclusive of all expenses, 
A physician is generally included in the personnel of the 
camp ; but his position is a sinecure, as a case of sicknesg 
is a rare exception.” 


Sed 
The German University Student. 


Prof. R. Clyde Ford, of Albion college, has been taking 
a sojourn in the “Land of the Kaiser.” For the benefit 
of the readers of the Michigan Moderator he has written 
a series of most entertaining letters from Germany, the 
one for June being a description of student life in the 
university. 

“ As soon as a student has graduated from one of the 
gymnasia,” says Prof. Ford “he is ready to enter the 
university. If his father permits he can take his choice 
of schools, since his gymnasium diploma admits him any- 
where, in any state. If he is a North German he may 
want to go south, if a South German he may matricu- 
late in the north, in Prussia or somewhere on the Rhine, 
Since in all probability he will also study at one or two 
other schools before he takes his degree, this plan af- 
fords him an opportunity to see his Fatherland, and is, 
in a way, an education in itself. In his choice of a uni- 
versity he is governed somewhat by the career he intends 
to enter, usually seeking those institutions and professors 
that seem to offer most in his chosen line. 

“The university year is divided into two semesters, the 
winter semester beginning in October and the summer 
one in April. The gymnasium graduate will probably be 
on hand in October, but he suits himself in the matter. 
He does not have to be on time, tho he cannot put his 
coming off too far without long explanations and serious 
interviews. Once arrived in the university town he 


spends a little time in ‘orienting’ himself, finding in 


what quarter he wants to room, and where he can board. 
He next looks for aroom. Every university town, or the 
part of it near the university, welcomes the student, be- 
holding in him a providential way of making money with 


the least possible bother. Usually he pays his rent by . 


the month in advance, with a sum extra for service and 
morning coffee which is served in hisroom. For dinner 
he goes to some restaurant where he finds prices to suit 
his taste or pocketbook. If he buys meal tickets he may 
dine for as little as fifty pfennings a day; his supper is 
a cold one which he buys and eats in his room, or he 
trusts to restaurant bounty again. 

“With a good deal of bureaucratic formality heis finally 
matriculated, receiving a card which shows the police or 
anybody who cares to know, that he is a ‘Herr Student,’ 
and a little book in which to inscribe the courses of lec- 
tures which he attends, and with a column for his pro- 
fessors to sign at the end of the semester. In addition 
to the matriculation fee he pays an honorarium of about 
four marks an hour for his lectures. For instance, if he 
hears fifteen hours of lectures a week he will pay sixty 
marks or thereabouts for the same. This money filters 
thru the university treasury into the pockets of the re- 
spective professors in course of time, and swells their 
salary by so much. Where a professor is extremely pop- 
ular, with popular lectures, this money may amount to 
considerable in a year. 

“The student may work or not, just as he chooses. 
No one requires him to attend lectures, or asks about him 
if he is absent. Sometimes the classes are full, some- 
times only three or four students present ; if it rains and 
the course is unpopular, the professor may find it better 
to wait a day with his lecture. The student not infre- 
quently finds the externals of university life so enjoyable 
that he defers any serious study for several semesters ; 
then spurred on by the “pater’s” threats and failing 
funds he settles down to work in dead earnest makes up 
for lost time, and takes his degree with honors. 
(Continued on page 682.] 
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Recent Books on Education. 
By F. E. SPAULDING, New Jersey. 
Professor Dewey on Vital School Problems, 


The School and Society, by Prof. John Dewey, of Chicago uni- 
versity. This little book contains three lectures delivered be- 
fore an audience of parents and others interested in the Chi- 
cago university elementary school and a supplement, detailing 
the history and aims of that institution. As has been too often 
assumed, this school did not start with ready-made principles 
and ideas, of which Dr. Dewey was the author, but with four 
questions: (1) What can be done, and how can it be done, to bring 
the school into closer relation with the home and neighborhood 
life—instead of having the school a place where the child comes 
solely to learn certain lessons? (2) What can be done in the 
way of introducing subject-matter in history and science and 
art, that shall have a positive value and real significance in the 
child’s own life; that shall represent, even to the youngest 
children, something worthy of attainment in skill or knowledge ; 
as much so to the little pupil as are the studies of the high 
school or college student to him? (3) How can instruction in these 
formal, symbolic branches—the mastering of the ability to 
read, write, and use figures intelligently—be carried on 
with everyday experience and occupation as their baekground 
and in definite relations to other studies of more inherent con- 
tent, and be carried on in such a way that the child shall feel 
their necessity thru their connection with subjects which ap- 
peal to him on their own account? (4) How can adequate in- 
dividual attention be secured? 

The questions were admirably chosen, penetrating as they do 
to the very heart of the weakest spots in the public school. 
Whatever has been done in the university elementary school 
toward answering these questions, the effort has served to “ in- 


spire amd define” the ideas expressed in the three lectures,- 


which deal respectively with the “School and Social Progress,” 
the ‘School and the Life of the Child,” and “ Waste in Educa- 
tion.” 

No recent writing describes more justly the conditions in 
which the public school is placed to-day ; none formulates more 
clearly and forcibly the vital problems which must be practi- 
cally solved in the schools ; and none goes further in suggesting 
the solution. The book is popular in style and will undoubtedly 
be widely read, as it richly deserves to be, not only by those di- 
rectly engaged in education, but by the general public. First 
published scarcely six months ago, it has already reached a 
second edition. (fhe University of Chicago Press. 139 pages, 
price, $0.75.) 

Dr. Oppenheim’s New Book. 

The Care of the Child in Health, by Nathan Oppenheim, 
A.B. M.D. “ We must recognize that domestic careers exist, 
and have their value inthe scheme of existence, just as surely 
as commercial or professional careers. They are not the sim- 
ple pursuits that the general public so commonly takes them to 
be, but, on the contrary, demand as thoro preparation and as 
intelligent study as any other work.” This quotation from the 
introductory chapter of Dr. Oppenheim’s latest contribution to 
educational literature expresses well the higher purpose of the 
work, which is, not to serve merely as a helpful treatise on the 
care and rearing of children, but to elevate the duties of true 
motherhood to the dignity of a special profession, a lifelong 
career, a profession which, adequately appreciated, may 
easily outrank any other in importance and dignity. In 


the opening chapter the author discusses most intelligently. 


and suggestively the important changes in industrial and 
commercial conditions which have taken place during the 
last half century. Among other things these changes 
have made necessary constantly increasing specialization 
and, consequently, greater efficiency of work. Thus far, 
man has adapted himself to these new demands in his sphere of 
activity much more fully than has woman in hers. The latter, 
in fact, too frequently leaves her proper sphere of effort, the 
home, to invade that ef the man, on the ground that the latter 
cannot earn money enough to support the home on the desired 
scale ; or, when this assistance from the women of the house- 
hold is unnecessary, they too often fail to find and fulfill their 
proper function. ‘We must revert to the state where the 
women of a household had as active a share in its fortunes as 
men, where the women’s responsible positions and occupa- 
tions were as sharply defined as men’s.” They needn’t spin, 
weave, dip candles, or make soap, but they have other 
work that requires a greater degree of study and prepara- 
tion for its learning. “She must know that these times 


require a keener intellect and a greater energy than any former 
period in the world’s history, and she must fit herself to develop 
such qualities in her husband and children.” 
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A few quotations will serve to show the spirit and purpose 
of the book.—“ Efficient administration of all the minutiz of 
babyhood should in order to form a correct conception of their 
value—be translated into forms of the thoughts and deeds, the 
physical and mental state of the future man and woman, as 
well as those who are dependent upon them.” “This (the 
rearing of children) is the greatest career in the world; it 
provides boundless opportunities for the exercise of thought- 
fulness, wisdom, affection, careful preparation, and discretion. 
Its rewards are as great as its opportunities."—“ The proper 
care of a child is a method of higher education for the parents. 
The subject matter is so various, the attention to details is so 
exact, and the self-devotion is so constant, that one cannot be 
far wrong in calling it the highest education.” In this spirit 
the author has treated in a most practical way and with great 
minuteness of detailed direction the subjects of pregnancy, the 
Baby’s Outfit and Nursery, Feeding, Bathing, Sleep, Exercise, 
and Clothing ; and, in less detail, Habits, Relation of Parents to 
Children, Education, Defective Children and common Diseases. 
He shows so effectively the true significance of all the relations 
of the mother to her child that he might almost be credited with 
demonstrating the literal truth of such a statement as this: 
‘‘The mother, if she only knew the length and breadth of her 
possible influence, might be the grand and_ beneficent figure in 
our society. Her body and mind are the patterns of future 
generations ; by her thoughts and deeds she can control and 
modify the effects of long-past times. Her aspirations and 
ideals are the standards by which the world is moved.” 

It is safe to say that no other book gives so much valuable 
information, so many clear and practical suggestions for a 
mother and, at the same time, treats the subject of motherhood 
from such an elevated standpoint that every duty becomes the 
highest privilege. When‘we consider two other most helpful 
books recently from the pen of the same author, “‘ The Develop- 
ment of the Child,” and “The Medical Diseases of Childhood,” 
we are convinced that no author has contributed in the same 
time more practical literature, either in quality or quantity, to 
the subject of education. (The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1900, pp. 308.) 

Mr. Swett’s Book. 


American Publie Schools, by John Swett. In the first half of 
this volume the veteran educator and author of school text- 
books aims to present a series of studies on the, vital peints of 
public school history ; the second half of the book relates to 
applied pedagogics, treating of school management, courses of 
study, methods of teaching the different courses of study, 
methods of teaching the different subjects, etc. The historical 
part, while containing a multitude of facts and figures of im- 
portance, is too fragmentary, dry and undigested for a text- 
book ; it might serve for reference. The pedagogical part of 
the work is rather elementary ; it describes and summarizes, as 
far as it goes, present practices and metbods as found in good 
schools. Free use of quotations is made thruout the book, 
which, on the whole, strikes one as a cempilation rather than 
as the product of one man’s thought and work. (American 
Book Company, New York, Cincinnati and Chicago, 320 pp. 
Price, ‘$1,00.) 





Educational Articles in Current Magazines. 


Alcohol Physiology and School Superintendence—W, O. 
Atwater. Educational Review. 
‘ Calitornia State Text-Book System—Richard D. Faulkner. 
Educational Review. 

Congested Primary Courses—Henry G.: Williams. Ea@uca- 
tional Foundations. 

Gradiag and Promotion in Schools—F. Louis Soldan. Zdu- 
cational Foundations. ) 

Nineteenth Century—Its Forces, Movements, and Charac- 
teristics—Wm. B Chancellor, Educational Foundations. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes— J. Scott Clark. Zducational 
Foundatioas. 

Problems which Confront our Colleges at the Opening of 
the Twentieth Century—A Symposium. LZducation. 

Will Education Solve the Race Problem? J. R. Straten. 
North American Review. 


The articles of which abstracts are given or which are other- 
wise noted in the present number, are omitted from this list. 
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Where Do We Stand? 


This was the title Prof. Scott, so well known in New 
York city, gave to an address before the state teachers’ 
association ; it was listened to with profound attention. 
The effort to make teaching a profession is greatly mis- 
understood ; it cannot be made in public estimation like 
law or medicine ; it is most akin to preaching. No mat- 
ter how much learning a man or a woman has to teach 
he must love his pupils. An eminent teacher in New 
York city (the late Prof. Packard) said at one time: “No 
man can be more thankful that I for the opportunities I 
have had: none could more ardently wish to use those 
opportunities for good. If I were to begin my life over 
again I would not change my calling. Ofall distinctions 
that come to men, the most sacred, the most worthy of 
a proud ambition is that of a schoolmaster.” And again : 
“The work of a teacher must be recognized as among 
the highest things a man can do.” Here is where the 
teacher must say he stands, doing the high things; and 
these he cannot do without love. 


Sr 


Stiffening is Needed. 


Prin. H. Thistleton Mark, of the Manchester training 
school, returned to England this week after a stay of 
several months given to the visiting of schools and the 
study of the sociological endeavors and moral training 
carried on and by American educational institutions, 
private as well as public. The result of his investiga- 
tions wil! be reported to the English educational depart- 
ment, under whose auspices they were made. In an in- 
terview in which he expressed himself on the whole as 
much pleased with what he had seen and heard, he gave 
incidentally a few criticisms so trenchant and going so to 
the root of things that we shall speak of them at some 
length inthe near future. One remark particularly 
worth pondering over is to the effect that the American 
grammar school is, too much, sacrificing strength to 
beauty ; that pretty work instead of solid work is done ; 
that the course needs “ stiffening.” 


we 
No English in German Gymnasia. 


Word comes from Berlin that a majority of the dele- 
gates to the National School Reform Conference, in ses- 
sion there, decided to leave the status of English as it is 
now. This means that instruction in the English lan- 
guage remains optional, and even then is open to pupils 
only at about the age of seventeen. The action causes 
considerable surprise, aside from the foolish aspect of it, 
as it is contrary to the wish expressed by Emperor Wil- 
liam, that English should be effectually taught in the 
gymnasia. Moreover, the congress of Neo-Philological 
Teachers, in Leipsic, recently passed resolutions insisting 
upon the importance of English, and the need of employ- 
ing English teachers as instructors. But then it takes 
more than common sense, even if it is backed by an impe- 
rial wish and a congress of modern language friends, to 
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drive those who control the policy of the German gymna 
sia out of the time-honored furrows into new fields of: 


endeavor. 
a 


Mr. Beede Elected at New Haven. 


New Haven has at last elected a man to be Mr. Ken- 
dall’s successor. He is the principal of the local Hill- 
house high school and was at one time superintendent at 
Melrose, Mass. His name is Frank P. Beede. Thus 
far he has not been prominently identified with any edu- 
cational movement or organization but his election shows 
at least that the New Haven Loard has strong confidence 
in his ability, and the members of that body certainly 
have had the best opportunity of gauging him ; we wish 
him all success. 

Rr 


What College Students Spend. 


The statement was made in the Baltimore Sun, a few 
days since, that the graduating class of the academic de- 
partment at Yale has spent $1,250,000 during the four — 
years of the college course. This includes only the nine 
months of the college year. As the class numbers 327 
out of a total enrollment of 2,517 in the university, the fig- 
ures become doubly interesting. 

The figures were compiled from the records handed to 
the class statistician, who estimates that of the sum total 
$35,000 went for room rent, $250,000 for. board, $209,- 
000 for tuition, and $35,000 for books. ’ 

“The average expense for the freshman year,” contin- 
ues the dispatch to the Sun, “was 858—for the sophomore 
year $888, the junior year $972, and the senior year 
$1,001. These averages are somewhat less than those of 
ten years preceding, as shown by comparative schedules. 

“Apparently inexplicable is the return of one student, 
who reports that during one year, when his finances were 
at a low ebb and he earned his way entirely, he expended 
only $75. In contrast to this was the acknowledgment 
of another student that he spent $5,670 in one year. 

“Of the 327 members, 69 helped meet their expenses 
materially, 15 report that they were almost wholly de- 
pendent upon their own exertions and 15 others state 
they were entirely without outside aid. 

“The principal occupations pursued during the four 
years by the men who supported themselves were: 

Assistant to church sexton, church organist, shoveling snow, 
motorman on city trolley cars, typewritiag, tutoring, editing 
college publications, advertisement soliciting, machinists, 
clerking in stores, managing eating clubs. 

“The study of the law will attract the major portion of 
the class. Eighty-seven intend to study law, 21 planning 
to enter Harvard law school, 16 Columbia law school, 1£ 
the New York university law school, and only 11 Yale 
law school. 

“The study of medicine attracts 20 members, 12 of 
whom intend to pursue their studies in the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, 5 at Johns Hopkins university, 
and 3 at Yale medical school. 

“The favorite drink was voted to be spring water, due 
probably to the exertions of the vender, whose jugs are 
seen on two-thirds of the windowsills of the dormitories. 

“The membership of the ‘criminal club’ has been aug- 
m:nted by the class to the number of 16 men, who have 
for various -disturbances fallen into the hands of the 
police. One man declares that his arrest was due to the 
fact that in personal appearances he corresponded 80 
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closely to a well-known pickpocket that when he stepped 
off the train at New London a year ago to witness the 
boat race he was arrested on suspicion. 

“The average age of the class is somewhat above the 
usual age at Yale—23 years, 2 months and 5 days. In 
weight the class averages 1514 pounds. Twenty-two of 
the men are more than six feet in height. 

SF 


Spirit or Method. 


An accomplished artist in commenting lately on Rus- 
kin said: “He is to be credited with having led thou- 
sands of artists and art lovers to imbibe the spirit of art. 
To many, art has been a method merely; Turner was 
neglected because he did not paint as others did ; Ruskin 
showed that he painted so as to produce by his pictures 
the effects that nature did.” 

We have here in small compass, an important educa- 
tional statement. The tendency of the normal school is 
to impress the pupil-teacher with the idea that a certain 
method is essential ; he learns this method and is led to 
consider himself a teacher. A great many women come 
to the cities to learn to paint on China; the teacher fur- 
nishes studies of violets, roses, poppies, etc., made by 
herself, and shows the pupils in a few lessons how to put 
them on; that is, she transmits a method and the pupil 
supposes herself to be an artist. 

All labor may be divided into two classes: (1) That 
which produces objects whose end is usefulness; a horse- 
shoe, for example; (2) objects to arouse feeling, thought, 
and delight, such as a picture, a poem, an educated per- 
son. This last class demands more than mere mechani- 
cal labor; there must be an infusion of spirit ; method 
is not enough. Very good copies of Raphael’s paintings 
may be bought for a small price ; but they wholly fail to 
affect one as do the originals. 

Teaching falls rightly in the second class for the pro- 
duct is to be a being who can affect those he meets for 
the best purposes; he is to be made effective by teach- 
ing. A boy may learn many things in the school and go 
forth a mean little scoundrel, as we well know. It may 
not wholly be so from defects in the teaching ; but if 
knowledge be the main aim of the teacher, the ethical 
tendency will be neglected and a symmetrical character 
will not be developed. 

The spirit with which the work is undertaken and car- 
ried forward is the important thing in teaching. A per- 
son with the right spirit will find methods to produce re- 
sults. David P. Page puts first in his enumeration of 
requirements in the teacher that he settle clearly in his 
mind what education is, Those who keep before them 
as an ideal the well-recited lesson are often astonished to 
see these same pupils perform the meanest tricks with- 
out hesitation. 

The spirit of the teacher becomes in time the spirit of 
the pupils, so that the question, “ What is the spirit that 
actuates me,” is the most important of all. A superin- 
tendent of a suburban town lately wrote, “Is there not 
something wrong with kindergarten training?” The 
teachers we have display no desire for advancement ; 
this has been the case for ten years. I attribute it to 
the fact that they acquire a method and no ideas of edu- 
cation.” The one possessing a teacher’s spirit does seek 
advancement, for this is the essential thing in education 
—advancement in all directions. 
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The Busy Gorld. 


The South African Situation. 


The absence of news from Lord Roberts for a few days 
gave rise to a host of rumors, among them being 
that the Boers had retaken Bloemfontein, that a large 
force was marching on Johannesburg, that Roberts was 
hopelessly cut off from base, etc. 

The report that the railroad and telegraph lines were 
cut north of Kroonstad proved true, but it only caused 
temporary inconvenience. The raiding Boers have now 
been driven away and the railroad is being repaired. 

In the meantime Gen. Buller has forced the Boers to 
evacuate Laings Nek, and Natal is now entirely free after 
an occupation of over eight months. The capture of the 
mountain pass puts the British in possession of the rail- 
road, and communications have been opened with Rob- 
erts. 

Plans are already being discussed for the government 
of the Boer states. As already stated, the Orange Free 
State will hereafter be known as the Orange River State. 
This and the Transvaal Celony, will become crown col- 
onies, and it is understood that Sir Alfred Milner will be 
made commissioner for South Africa. 

It is believed that the organization of a civil govern- 
ment may profitably be begun before the military pacifi- 
cation. The colonial office is said to be of the opinion, 
however, that good-sized garrisons will have to be main- 
tained for some time at such centers as Kroonstad, 
Johannesburg, and Pretoria. 


American Builders of Foreign Ships. 


The new Russian cruiser, the Variag, just built at the 
Cramp’s shipyard, shows high speed, great horse power, 
and unusual structural strength. Her acceptance trial in 
July will be under conditions never before imposed. Un- 
der natural draught for twelve hours, on the high sea, 
she must develop and maintain a speed of twenty-three 
knots. No one doubts that she will meet the required 
conditions, and thus show that no other nation surpasses 
us in warship construction. 

Four other ships of the Variag type are under con- 
struction, one in Germany, and three in Russia, but none 
of these is expected to try for the same goal under the 
rigorous conditions set by us. 


Convention of American Zionists. 

The third annual convention of the Federation of 
American Zionists (those who favor the return of the 
Jews to Palestine), met in New York city on June 
10. ‘The report of the president, Prof. Richard Gottheil, 
reviewed the condition of the Jewsin Europe. Dr. Gott- 
heil said that Dreyfus had not been vindicated, simply 
because he is a Jew. He referred. to the blood accusa- 
tions in Bohemia, and to the uprisings against the Jews 
in Austrian towns. Thirty-two new societies were or- 
ganized last year, and the movement is growing steadily 
and healthily. 

A letter from Max Nordau, vice-president of the In- 
ternational Zionist Congress, reads: “ Zionism means 
the only salvation for our down-trodden brethren in 
Europe and northern Africa. For the well-situated, 
free, and enlightened Jews of the West it means self- 
respect. You honor yourself by making a generous ef- 
fort toward raising the condition of the race in the 


world.” 
Pio del Pilar Caught. 


Considerable skirmishing has been going on lately be- 
tween the Filipinos and detachments of the American 
army. The capture of Gen. Pio del Pilar, the leader who 
has given the Americans more trouble than any other, 
with the possible exception of Aguinaldo, is a most im- 
portant one. He was taken before Gen. MacArthur and 
then sent to jail. 

After the dispersion of the insurgent government, and 
the defeat of nearly all the insurgent organizations 
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north of Manila, Pilar managed to concentrate a consid- 
erable force at St. Miguel de Mayumo. Later he was 
driven into the mountains and eluded the several columns 
that were sent out to destroy his army. The capture of 
Pilar was made by the native police of Manila, a body of 
men that is thus shown to be loyal to the Americans. 


Philippine Commission at Work. 
Judge William H. Taft and his colleagues of the Phil- 
ippine civil commission have begun active work at Manila. 
During the first werk in that city they were beset by a 
multitude of callers of all nations, professions, and in- 
terests. 

The commission finds that the difficulties connected 
with the task of devising a government for the islanders 
are enormous. The Filipino party, embracing promin- 
ent insurrectionists who accepted American rule thru 
force of circumstances, is advocating a scheme of govern- 
ment which practically revives the old proposition of self- 
government under an American protectorate. 

One of the foremost considerations is how and from 
what materials to organize a civil force with which grad- 
ually to replace the army, asa governing machine. Spain’s 
auxiliary, the church, is necessarily barred from consid- 
eration. Furthermore, American experience with the 
natives does not encourage them to expect from the 
islanders much aid in the way of self. government until a 
generation or so of training has counteracted the effects 
of Spain’s teaching. Most of the natives who have so far 
been entrusted with office have either proven treacherous 


or dishonest. 
The St. Louis Strike. 


The great street car strike in St. Louis has already 
cost the city in loss of business, it is estimated, more 
than $20,000,000. Business men have tried to bring 
about arbitration, but in vain. 

In the meantime, not saying anything about the merits 
of the dispute, the conduct of the strikers has been dis- 
graceful in the extreme. Seven persons have been killed 
and scores wounded ; much property has been destroyed, 
and women passengers of the street cars have been in- 
sulted. Worst of all the governor refuses to lend his 
aid for the restoration of order. 

Serious Situation in China. 

The operations of the “Boxers” in China still causes 
the utmost apprehension for the safety of the foreigners 
in Peking and elsewhere. The Chinese emperor, accord- 
ing to a dispatch received in London, has issued an ap- 
peal to the powers, in which he asks them to free him 
and to declare a joint protectorate over China. He says 
there would be no difficulty in calming the people were 
such a course to be pursued. The situation thruout 
the empire is apparently growing steadily worse. 

The diserders have reached Peking itself. The Pek- 
ing club has been burned, and a secretary of legation 
has been ‘assaulted. Fears are expressed that the am- 
bassadors may next be attacked. Russia, according to 
a dispatch from St. Petersburg, is preparing to send an 
army to Tien-Tsin in the event of the international 
guards now on their way to the capital being insufficient 
to preserve order. 

Herbert Spencer. 

This eminent philosophical writer was born in England 
in 1820. His father was a teacher and did not value the 
early cramming of a child, so the boy was seven years 
old when he learned to read. When he was set to learn- 
ing lessons it was noticed that learning by rote was dis- 
tasteful, but the employment of his observing and reas- 
oning powers gave pleasure. It appears that the catch- 
ing and preserving of insects and the rearing of moths 
and butterflies from eggs to their most developed form 


was a favorite occupation. The home influences more | 


than those of the school seemed to have developed his 
character. 

It was proposed to fit him for the university but he 
made little progress in classical studies ; in mathematics 
and mechanics, however, he greatly surpassed students of 
his own age.- He evinced a power to lay hold of general 
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principles and a tendency toward independent analysis 
and exploration. The plan of a university career was 
laid aside ; he became an assistant in a school ; here he 
was noted for making subjects clear to his pupils. When 
seventeen years old he was a civil engineer on a railroad 
for nine years. Then he began to write for magazines; 
became editor of the Heonomist. In 1850 he wrote 
“ Social Statics” and this gave him rank at once among 
the great thinkers of the century. 

In 1860 he boldly planned a new theory of the universe, 
from the earliest nebular manifestation to its highest de- 
velopment in civilized man. Since that time he has 
worked steadily upon this scheme often amid great dis- 
couragements, first for the needed money and second 
from ill health that forbode but three hours’ labor per 
diem. In twenty-four years he wrote and published on 
speculative philosophy without the slightest pecuniary 
reward. 


Mr. Spencer instead of seeking pecuniary or tangible . 


rewards or even applause set himself to wrestle with the 
great mysteries of existence, and kept on undeterred by 
failing health, caused by overwork, until he had com- 
pleted his task. And besides working upon the great 
scheme of life in all its manifestations, he was obliged 
to meet attacks from a hostile public, and the insidious 
opposition of university cliques that could not bear a 
new thinker should appear without the hall mark of uni- 
versity culture. Yet it is the opinion of even university 
men that it was fortunate for Spencer that he lacked the 
training the university would have given him. He needed 
power of speculative thought and this would doubtless 
have been checked by a grinding among dead languages 
and struggling over moth-eaten philosophers. 





The German University Student. 
[Continued from page 678.] 

“In some respects German student life resembles our 
own, but in most phases it does not. The German stu- 
dent is almost entirely cut off from what we would call 
‘society,’ and usually depends upon himself and his 
boon companions for his pleasures. As a consequence 
the typical ‘student’ is apt to be very burschikos, a word 
corresponding to our * Hail fellow well met,’ and implying 
anything but hard work and serious application to aca- 
demic interests. If he is clannish and popular he will 
probably join 6ne of the many student societies, wear a 
jaunty little cap, and buy a big dog to follow him wherever 
he goes. He will also endeavor to get a few marks of 
honorable combat cut on his cheeks on the dueling ground. 
If he succeeds in this he figures that he has done pretty 
well. 

“There is absolutely no supervision over the student 
as to the hours he keeps or the way he goes. He isa 
man and expected to look after himself. If he fools 
away his time he is the only sufferer ; however, if he dis- 
turbs other people or breaks ordinances of good govern- 
ment he may be punished in several ways by the univer- 
sity,—if expulsion overtakes him his academic career in 
Germany is over, for his record will not admit him else- 
where. 

“ After three or four years’ work the student is com- 
monly supposed to have completed his course and pre- 
sents himself for examination. He has pursued his work 
along one major and two minor lines, and prepared a 
thesis on some subject which shows his ability in the 
field of original investigation. In great state, at any rate 
as great as his finances will allow, he goes to meet the 
examiners. He wears a dress suit, a silk hat and gloves, 
and in equally fastidious dress the professors await him. 

“For two hours he undergoes an oral examination in all 
phases of his work. If he does well he passes, if not he 

falls thru’ as he puts it. But the most of those who 
get as far as the examination do pass cum laude, magna 
cum laude, or summa cum laude, any of which is an en- 
viable ranking. He now makes his farewell calls, with 
becoming dignity hears himself called for the first time 
‘Herr Doktor,’ and his university days are behind him. 
When he returns it is as an ‘ Alter Herr’ an old ‘grad.’” 


‘ 
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— The Sducational Outlook. 


Teachers Threatened by Strike Sympathizers. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The public school teachers have made a 
formal compiaint thru Supt. F. Louis Soldan, in a letter to 
Chief of Police Campbeil. It is understood that this letter 
contains specific cases wherein the young women were molested 
and threatened by certain persons for riding upon the cars ef 
the transit company. 

Since the beginning of the strike the teachers have been 
greatly inconvenienced. Many are prevented from riding on 
the transit company cars, and as a result are compelled to walk 
long distances or ride in furniture vans and other convey- 
ances. 

The teachers in South St. Louis have suffered most. They 
have frequently been approached by men and women, often 
parents of their pupils, and warned not to board a transit car. 
They were threatened with dire results should they persist. 

Prin. Rose E. Fanning, of the Pestalozzischool, was severely 
shaken by a number of excited women who told her not to dare 
ride upon any of the transit cars. Mrs. Fanning was very 
much frightened, and fled into the school building. 

“We have had daily complaints from. the teachers,” Supt. 
Soldan said. ‘They have been threatened, sometimes as- 
saulted, and altogether intimidated until they dare not ride in 








transit company carsin certain partsof the town. Greatcredit . 


is due them for their excellent attendance in spite of these 


hardships.” 
Nathan Hale Honored. 


EAST HADDAM, CONN.—The (200th) anniversary of East 
Haddam, counting from the day it began keeping records, 
was celebrated June 6, and as part of the ceremonies a bronze 
bust of Nathan Hale was unveiled by his grandneice, Mrs. 
Marcellus Hartley. In the afternoon, the school-house in which 
Hale had his first experience as a teacher was transferred te 
the Connecticut Society of the Sons of the Revolution by the 
New York society. Graduating from Yale college in the spring 
of 1773, Hale came here in the following fall at the age of 
eighteen, and pn during the winter term of five months in 
what was then called Moodus Landing, a corruption of Matchi 
Moodus, the name of the Indians living here. A letter received 
from Dr. Edward Everett Hale, read in part: “It is interesting 
to remember that a young man with such courage and devotion, 
a man, one would say, born to be asoldier, and one who proved 
himself a soldier indeed, understood from the first that the Re- 
public needs the best and highest education for her sons and 
daughters. To such education he consectated his young life 
and the Haddam school-house will be a lasting memorial of 
such devotion.” 


Kansas University Art Exhibit. 

LAWRENCE, KAan.—The art exhibit was the most noticeable 
feature in the commencement exercises of Kansas university. 
It consisted of still life and landscape studies in oil, water cel- 
ors, pastel, charcoal,and pencil. The productions were the 
work of the three graduate students and some of the other ad- 
vanced students. 

Perhaps the most important work done by this class was 
that in which the pupil made an illustration upon an assigned 
subject without any instructions whatever. A number of these 
drawings were on exhibition, the best of which was the oil 
painting of a violin lying on a book. Prof. Griffith took charge 
of this department last fall. Finding it in a somewhat delapi- 
dated condition he has worked it up until it is one of the finest 
and most complete art schools to be found in the West. Prof. 
Griffith was formerly an instructor in the St. Louis School of 
Fine Arts. Prof. Pinney will have charge of the art depart- 
ment at the Ottawa Chautauqua, and hopes to perfect plans for 
the acquirement of a new building for the school of fine arts. 


A Teacher the Prize Winner. 

NEWwBURG, N. Y.—Some months ago the Chautauquan of- 
fered three prizes for the three best descriptions of what the 
writers considered the most dramatic event in American his- 
tory. The first prize, amounting to $100 was won by Miss 
Dora M. Townsend, vice-principal of the Newburg academy, 
and instructor in English and German. 

It is Ly ealg7 to note that the second prize was carried off 
by President Ethelbert Dudley Warfield, of Lafayette cellege 
and that the third prize and “ honorable mention,” went to 
Tudor Jenks and Lawrence B, Fletcher, both of them well- 
known journalists. Miss Townsend was born and brought up 
in New York state, receiving her education at Whitestown 
seminary and New York university. 


Parental School for Truants. 

The architect of the Chicago board of education has been 
asked to prepare plans for the new parental school for truant 
children. The building will accommodate 500 pupils, and will 
be erected on a ferty-acre lot. Mr. Thomas Howard Mac- 
Queary, at present vice-prinoipal of the Highland Park Mili- 
tary academy, will be the superintendent. He will have a 
salary of $3,000 a year. 
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Principal Armstrong for Superintendent of Chicago. 


Prin. J. E. Armstrong, of the Englewood high school, is prom- 
inently mentioned as a successor to Dr. Andrews. Mr. 
Armstrong is urged for the position on account of his excellent 
educational record. He is a graduate of the University of 
Illinois, and has done post-graduate work at Johns Hopkins. 
He has been at the head of the Englewood high school for the 
last eight years and during his time of service the school has 
come to be one of the best in the country. 


Death of Professor Park of Andover 


ANDOVER, Mass.—Dr. Edwards A. Park, for many years 
professor in the Andover Theological seminary, died on 
June 4. Dr. Park was in his ninety-second year, and as a 
teacher he had, perhaps, impressed himself upon more Congre- 
gational clergymen than any other man in this country. 


Farmers’ Reading Courses. 


The United States Department of Agriculture has issued a 
paltetis on “ Farmers’ Reading Courses,” prepared by Prof, 

. H. Bailey, of Corneil university. The idea of arranging 
special courses for farmers’ reading and study was adopted in 
1892 by President Mills in the agricultural college of Ontario. 
The same year the Pennsylvania State college made a begin- 
ning inasimilar directien. In both cases the courses were 
carried on by the “ correspondence method.” In Pennsylva- 
nia there are five courses, embracing crops production, live 
stock production, horticulture, floriculture, and domestic econ- 
omy. A similar plan is pursued in New York. The result of 
these courses has been to stimulate the farmers of those states, 
and to give them a more intelligent interest in their farms and 
agricultural labors. 


150th Anniversary of St. Matthew’s. 


HA.iFAx, N. §.—The rs5oth anniversary of St. Matthew’s 
church,the first Protestant dissenting church in British North 
America, was celebrated June to. This church was the only 
one ever built at the expense of the imperial government. At 
first it provided for the spiritual wants of those who held dis- 
senting views or who preferred to worship without fixed forms. 
After about thirty years it was agreed that its pastors should 
be Presbyterians. Laterthe church became directly connected 
with the church of Scotland. It was originally known as 
Mather’s church, so called in honor of Cotton Mather. This 
name changed in time to St. Mather’s and from this easily 
yielded into St. Matthews. 

This anniversary is payer interesting to New England 
for in the early days of St. Matthews, Halifax, owing to its lo- 
cation in the heart of a hostile country, proved a subsidary for 
Boston and other New England settlements, relieving them 
from French and Indian attacks. Rev. Aaron Cleveland, the 
great-great grandfather of ex-President Cleveland was settled 
in Halifax for three years. As St. Matthew’s was not then 
completed the Dissenters worshiped at St. Paul’s, the oldest 
Anglican church in Canada. It was there Mr. Cleveland offi- 
ciated. Mr. Cleveland founded for St. Matthew’s the nucleus 
of Halifax’s first public library _ presenting the church with 
a number ot valuable books. After his departure the church 
had no settled minister for about ten years. During this 

eriod it grew so poor and small appeals were made to Eng- 
and and the New England colonies. To-day it is one of the 
wealthiest churches in Canada. 


Academy Given to the Town. 


HANOVER, Pa.—In connection with the commencement ex- 
ercises of the Hanover high school, Capt. A. W. Eichelberger 

resented Ejichelberg academy to the town to be used as a 
high school. The building was erected in 1896 to be used as a 
school where students might prepare for college at small cost. 
It is of a beautiful classic design and cost $40,000. Captain 
Eichelberger feels that in handing the building over to the 
town a greater number of persons will be benefited than was 
possible under the former arrangement. 

The gift comes at a most opportune time, for the board of 
education had already solicited for bids for erecting.an addition 
to the high school building. 


Flag Day in Philadelphia. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Supt. Edward Brvoks has issued a cir- 
cular to the principals of the public schools of Philadelphia, 
suggesting that on Thursday, June 14, the adoption of the 
American flag and the local incidents associated with its origin 
be suitably commemorated. The circular contains a brief story 
ef the events, and lays strong emphasis on the desirability of 
inculcating a spirit of patriotism in the school children by such 
a celebration. 

The circular calls attention te the work of the American 
Flag House and Betsy Ross Memorial Asseciation, which was 
formed for the purpose of purchasing the Betsy Ross House 
at 239 Arch street, where the flag was first made. The money 
is being raised by ten cent certificates of membership, thirty of 
which will secure a copy of the painting known as “ Birth of a 
Nation’s Flag.” The subscriptions are coming in by thousands, 
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In and Around New York City. 


New York city teachers will be paid their salaries for May 
on June 15. 


The high schools are firmly established in Manhattan and 
the Bronx. President Miles O’Brien, of the board of educa- 
tion, believes thoroly in public secondary education. 


Five rooms of the new P. S. 167, have been set aside for an 
annex to the mixed high school. 


At the assembly hall of the board of education weekly lec- 
tures will be given next fall and winter on educational topics. 


Columbia’s class of 1900 has voted Prof. George Edward 
Woodberry the most popular professor, with Prof. George Rice 
Carpenter as a close second. 


The position of teacher of literary work has been established 
in the training school for Manhattan and the Bronx. 


The high schools and their annexes in Manhattan and the 
Bronx have been connected by telephone. 


The Harlem Women’s Evening high school is located in P.S- 
159 East rigth street, near Second avenue. 


Another evening high school for women will soon be organ- 
ized in Manhattan. The board of superintendents has recom- 
mended its location in P. S. 93, corner Amsterdam avenue and 
Ninety-third street. 


Associate-Supts. Farrell, Lee, and Shimer are coming up for 
re-election; their terms expire on July 1. There is no doubt 
they will have the unanimous vote of the board. 


Columbia is usually spoken of as an Episcopalian college 
and usually that denomination counts the majority of students 
among its members. In the class of 1900, which is composed 
of ninety-three men, there are twenty-three professed Episco- 
palians, thirteen Jews, seven Presbyterians, five Methodists, 
five Roman Catholics, three Congregationalists, two Baptists, 
one Dutch Reformer, one Unitarian, one Christian Scientist, 
one “ Darwinist;” the others are undecided as to their creed 
associations. 


President Guggenheimer, of the municipal council, is a 
staunch friend of the public schools. His interest in their 
progress is just as lively as it was when he was more closely 
identified with the system. Lately he sent a gold watch to 
President Hunter, of the Normal college, to be awarded to 
the pupil graduating with highest honors. 


Teachers college has on its rolls 132 graduate students and 
213 under-graduates which together with the number of special 
students raise the total enrollment for 1900 to 410. This rep- 
resents an increase of awe’ f 300 over the enrollment of 1898. 
The institution has received in gifts during the past year over 
$282,500. 


A plan for advancing the cause of education in this city has 
been recently suggested by Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, based 
on a system employed abroad. It consists in the appointment 
of a board of consulting experts to advise with the board of 
education. This would enable the school officials to gain the 
advice of expert educators at practically no cost to the city, 
as the position would be non-salaried. 


It is probable that a sub-committee, with ex-commissioner 
Henry W. Taft as chairman, will be appointed in order better to 
consider the educational problems. The Brooklyn men will 
fight centralization to the death, while the Manhattan commis- 
sioners apparently favor centralization. 


The annual commencement of the graduate and professional 
schools of New York university was held June 7, in the Metro- 
politan Opera House. During the award of prizes in the law 
school, special mention was made of Mrs. Helen St. Claire 
Mullen, winner of the Sheppard scholarship. Six candidates 
received the degree of doctor of pedagogy, ten the degree of 
master of pedagogy. 


At the twelfth annual commencement of Teachers college, 
Columbia university, an announcement was made that a million- 
dollar dormitory would be built by friends. The enterprise has 
been carried thru owing mainly to the efforts of Mr. Spencer 
Trask, a trustee of the college. 

Commissioner A. H. Morris was elected a member of the 
board of education at the last meeting of the school board. 


The class day exercises of the graduating class of the Man- 
hattan Boys’ high school will take place Monday evening, June 
25. The program will be carried out in the assembly room of 
the hall of the board of education on so9th street and Park 
avenue. 


Changes in the Educational System. 
Changes in the educational system of the city was one of the 


subjects handled by the charter revision committee last week. 
Among those who appeared before the committee was Mr. 
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John J. Agar, former school commissioner of Manhattan. He 
declared that the present school government was inharmonious, 
cumbersome, and not for the best interests of the schools, 
One board should have full power with responsibility and the 
school system should be kept out of politics. He thought 
that the difficulty might be overcome by the appointment of 
a board of education from a list selected by a non-partisan body, 
say the board of regents of New York state. 

Members of the Brooklyn school board urged the abolition 
of the central board of education and the placing of full pow- 
ers in the borough boards. Under the present system, they 
said, the board of education stands in the way of improve- 
ments. 

It was asked by the revision committee that suggestions be 
placed in their hands, in writing. 


Eligible as Women Principals. 


The names of the following teachers have been entered upon 
the eligible list for women principals : 


Emma L. Johnston, Brooklyn (Adelphi); Mrs. Lucy T,. Lewis, 
estes (Adelphi); Cora Whitenach, Manhattan (Normal col- 
lege); Helena A, Hulskamp, Manhattan (Normal college); Har- 
met V. R. Field, Manhattan, (P.S., 5); Sarah E. Scott, Brooklyn 
(Adelphi); Elizabeth S$, Harris, Manhattan (Normal college); 
Mary A. I. McManus, Manhattan (Normal college); Ellen T. 
O’Brien, Bronx (Normal college). 


The Thousand Islands Meeting. 


Mr. J. T. Nicholson, president of the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, and Mr. J. H. McInnes, transportation agent, have just 
returned from the Thousand Islands, where they have made 
arrangements for the accommodation of those who are to at- 
tend this year’s state teachers’ convention. 

They visited Buffalo, Rochester, and Utica, and from obser- 
vation there is every reason to believe that this year’s conven- 
tion will be the largest that has ever been held in the history 
of the association, 

Mr. McInnes stated that he had secured aspecial rate on the 
New York Central railroad, the cost being $11.50 for a round 
trip ticket, good for twenty-one days. He was very much grati- 
fied in securing specially low rates at Alexandria Bay, the 
Thousand Island Park, Murray Hill Island, St. Lawrence Park 
and others which will be accessible to those who will attend the 
convention. 

The boarding-houses have made a special low rate from one 
dollar a day upward, and the hotels have made a rate from two 
to three dollars upward. 

This convention is to be held from the sth to the 7th of July 
and it is very important that all teachers desiring to attend it 
shall make application at once to the transportation agent, 43 
and 45 East 12th street, New York city. 

In addition to the above he stated that special trips would 
also be made, including Montreal, Quebec, Plattsburg, and 
Saratoga. 


Teachers College Appointments. 


The following appointments to positions in Teachers college 
and Horace Mann school were announced at the commence- 
ment: 


T. C.—Samuel T. Dutton, A. B, (Yale), professor of school ad- 
ministration and superintendent of Horace Mann school ; Gon- 
salez Lodge, Ph, D. (Johns Hopkins), professor of Latin and 
Greek; Charles H. Farnsworth (University ot Colorado), in- 
structor in music ; Wellington Putnam, instructor in English; 
Le ae Mason Beeman, A, M., secretary. 

H. M. S.—Laura B. Whittemore, assistant in domestic science; 
R: H. Williams, A. B., instructor in mathematics; Edith C. 
Barnum, teacher in primary grade ; Helen R. Hildreth, assistant 
teacher ; Lucy H. Weiser, instructor in manual training , Char- 
lotte M. Way, laboratory assistant in domestic science ; Clara B. 
Kirchwey, instructor in geography. 


The historical prize of the i Colonial Dames (N. Y.) 
has been awarded to Miss Esther Keagey. Fellowships have 
been awarded as follows: 


Oscar L. McMurry, teacher in Chicago manual training school; 
Frank P, Bachman, supervisor of practice school, state normal 
school, Valley City, N. D.; Supt. Edwin C, Broome, Ph. D., Sey- 
mour, Conn.; Supt. Rutus C. Bentley, A. M., San Rafael, Cal.; 
John W. Hall, supervisor of practice school, state normal school, 
Greeley, Colorado. 


Among those who have received scholarships are the follow- 


ing: 

‘da M. Skinner, Ohio; Mary E. Beatty, Newton, Ia.; Jane 
B. Carpenter, Andover, Mass.; David E. Sloyd, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Maynard M. Hart, Stanstead, uaebecs Ernest B. Kent, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Julia Martin, Manchester, Mich.; Harry M. 
Shater, Sambridge, Mass.; Louis F. Snow, Providence, R. I; 
Sarah W. Stockard, Chapel Hill, N. S.; Kate R. Thompson, 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; Sophie Yudelson, New York; Anne T. 
Bridgeman, New York: Anne B. McLean, Wilmington, Del.; 
oe W. Brush, Geneva, N. Y.; Alice’ Bb. Coles, Kingston, N. 

., Katherine E. Haucke, St. Paul, Minn.; Mary C. West, 
Asheville, N. C.; Ruth A. Ayers, Concord, N. H.; Helen M. 
Turner, New York; William H. Noyes, New York; Eleanor 
M. Phillips, Greeiey, Col.; Maud Valentine, Lanark, Ia. 
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Interesting Notes from Everywhere. 


Boston, Mass.—A law has been passed recently in Massa- 
chusetts he ape all street railways in this state to carry high 
school pupils to and from school for half fare. 


England is said to have a garden city association, whose aim 
is to lay out the cities in such a way that they shall combine 
the natural advantages of country lite with those of town life. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO.—Dr. S. A. Ort’s successor in the presi- 
dency of Wittenberg college will be Dr. W. W. Hamma, who 
is at present traveling in Germany. 


MARIETTA, OnIO.—Prof. Allen T. Perry, of Hartford Theo- 
logical seminary, has accepted the presidency of Marietta col- 
lege. He is a graduate of Williams college, class of 1880. 


NEw HAVEN, Conn.—Mr. Charles A. Kellogg, Jr., of aoa 
thage, Mo., has received the Cook prize in poetry, founded by 
Prof. Albert S. Cook, of Yale university. Mr. Kellogg’s 
poem is entitled “‘ The Mother’s Sleep.” 


Honolulu, Hawaii, has a public library, founded in 1879. The 


‘ library building, which was largely subscribed for by the English 


and American residents of the islands, contains about 14,000 vol- 
umes. The readers are quite up to-date, for word comes that 
‘‘To Have and to Hold ” 1s the book most in demand just now, 
followed closely by “ Richard Carvel,” while ‘‘ David Harum ”’ 
has about finished its run. 


St. Louis.—The board of education of the Edwardsville 
high school charged this year an admission of ten and fifteen 
cents for their commencement. This conclusion was reached 
by the board after long consideration. The reason was be- 
cause the law would not allow a draft on the exchequer of the 
board for the expense of the exercises, and considerable expen- 
diture would have to be incurred. 


BALTIMORE, Mp.—Loretta Italia Garibaldi, granddaughter 
of the * Liberator,’’ has entered the preparatory school of the 
Woman’s college in this city. 


BERKELEY, CAL.—Mrs. Phoebe A. Hearst will contribute 
still further to her already munificent gilts to the University 
of California. By the generosity of Mrs. Hearst a museum of 
art and archeology will soon be established-in connection 
with the university. 


NEw ORLBANS, LA.—The sum of $50,000 has been given to 
Tulane university by Mrs. Caroline Stannard Tilton, widow of 
Frederick W. Tilton. It will be used for the purpose of 
erecting a library building, to be known as the F. W. Tilton 
Memorial Library. 


BERKELEY, CAL.—The public school children of this city are 
obliged to take their own drinking cup, towel, and soap to 
school, This insures the best possible sanitary conditions. 


An attractive little pamphlet descriptive of Sand Lake, Wis. 
the site of the teachers’ county club has been received. It 
describes the advantages to be obtained from membership, 
viz.,board and lodgings, amid peculiary agreeable surroundings 
at a minimum expenditure. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The committee on military affairs has 
reported favorably on the Marsh bill lately introduced into the 
house of representatives. It designs to extend military edu- 
cation into the public schools by providing that retired army 
officers down to the grade of corporal may be appointed in any 
city where military training has been authorized by the local 
government, the local authorities paying the expense of such 
instruction, and the government supplying the necessary arms 
and equipments. 


Dr. F. P. Venable, professor of chemistry in the University 
of North Carolina, has been chosen president of the university 
to succeed Dr. Alderman. The announcement of Dr. Alder- 
man’s appointment to the presidency of Tulane university has 
already been made. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Nine members of the graduating class 
of the Vera Cruz, Mexico, state normal schoo] are spending a 
few days in this city visiting educational institutions and other 
points of interest. The party was sent out from the normal 
school at the suggestion of Governor Dehesa, of the state of 
Vera Cruz. The tour began early in May and seven cities 
have already been visited. The young women will sail from 
New York, for home, on June 28. 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN.—Commencement exercises at the 
Wesleyan university will begin June 24, and last unt: June 27. 
Among the speakers will be the Rev. Bishop Daniel Goodsell. 


PiTTsBuRG, PA.—An exposition of the work doneat the Col- 
fax school, arranged by Prin. J. K. Elwood, was held during 
the regular school hours. Printed invitations were sent to 
friends and the occasion was made an important event in the 
history of the school. 
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_ Larnep, KAN.—Mr. J. W. Mayberry has resigned his posi 
tion as superintendent of the Larned schools. At last reports 
there were no applicants for the place. 


COLLEGE PARK, Mp.—The board of trustees of the Maryland 
Agricultural college, held their annual meeting at the institu- 
tion on June 8. Gov. John Walter Smith presided. President 
Sylvester submitted his report which showed that the institu- 
tion was in excellent shape. Attention was called to the fact 
that the investment of the endowment fund had matured, and 
the finance committee was instructed to re-invest it. The loan 
amounts to about $85,000. A vote of thanks was given to Mrs. 
W. S. Keech, of Towson, for the gift of her late husband’s 
library to the school. 


WORCESTER, MAss.—The will of the late Jonas G. Clark, 
founder of Clark university, was filed last week. The estate is 
estimated to be worth from five to ten millions, The bequests 
to the university are hedged about with such conditions that 
the trustees have little expectation of meeting them. But the 
sum of $100,000 is given outright for a library, art and museum 
building, and an equal amount for both the library and the art 
departments. 


The Thousand Island Meeting. 


The meeting of the New York State teachers, to be held at 
Thousand Island Park, July 5-7, promises to be the largest in 
the history of the association. Great credit is due Pres. John 
T. Nicholson for his untiring efforts to bring this about. He 
hasitaken the lead in publishing the Bu//etin, the official organ, 
and he has kept the association before the attention of the 
teachers all thru the year. 

The trip will cost, including board in one of the many cot- 
tages on the St. Lawrence, $15. For hotel accommodations, 
from $3 to $5 must be added. Arrangements have been made 
for a special train on the New York Central, which will leave 
the Grand Central station at 8 o’clock A.M.,on Thursday, Jul 
5, arriving at Clayton, 5 P.M., and there taking steamer which 
arrives at Thousand Islands Park at6 P.M. The costof round 
trip ticket, which will be issued to members of the State Teach- 
ers’ Association, is $11.50. This will be good for twenty-one 
days, thus giving an opportunity to those who desire to remain 
longer than the days of the convention at the Thousand Islands 
and its delightful surroundings. 

It is probable that there will be a buffet car on the train, 
where hot coffee, tea, chocolate and milk, with sandwiches and 
light lunch may be had. The charge for this will be nominal. 
Opportunity is also given at Albany and Utica to stop for 
lunch. 

SIDE TRIPS, 


For those who desire more extended trips, Tour No. 2, 
costing $27 besides the three days at Thousand Islands, includes 
Montreal, Lake Champlain, Port Kent and Fort Ticonderoga. 
bp No. 3 adds Quebec to the foregoing, at an additional cost 
of $10. 

WHO ARE GOING? 


Supt. Emerson has urged the Buffalo teachers to attend en 
massé, SO as to assist in the effort to have the association meet 
in Buffalo in 1901. The teachers have responded gloriously 
and they are going by the train load. Schenectady already has 
sixty-nine members out of a posible seventy-six, and the other 
seven are going. Similar reports come from Elmira. Nearl 
all the Rochester teachers will be there, and Brooklyn, which 
sent three dollars in membership fees last year, has appro- 
priated twenty dollars in its teachers’ association for mailing 
membership blanks. 

No one who goes can possibly be disappointed in the good 
time. No more beautiful place could be chosen than the fam- 
ous group of islands to which so many tourists go during the 
summer months. The attractions of the scenery and the rest 
that it will afford to the visitors will be more than equaled by 
the feast for thought and discussion which is being provided. 
So liberal and comprehensive is the list of subjects to be dis- 
cussed that thousands who are not members of the association 
will feel an interest in the convention. 


HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES. 


Special arrangements for the teachers of New York for ac- 
commodations during the convention at the Thousand Islands 
at the following first-class hotels :—rates, $2.00, $2.50, $3.00, and 


$3.50. 
Columbian Hotel............... Thousand Island Park, 
Murray Hill Hotel.. ........... Murray Hill Island. 
Walton Howse.......,..0+ 00.00 Clayton. 
Hubbard House, ....... 0 .s..% Clayton. 
Crossmon House............... Alexandria Bay. 
pf Se ees St. Lawrence Park. 
Thousand Island House........ Alexandria Bay. 
Marsden House...............4: Alexandria Bay, 
TPOMUOBRO 6 i ovis on c0.40:4% oa awen Round Island. 
PUA BNO. casas cacetrece's Pullman Island. 


Board at first-class boarding-houses, $1.00 per day. 

In order to secure assignments applications should be{made 
at once, stating what price house is desired, to James H. 
McInnes, transportation agent, care of Butler, Sheldon & Com- 
pany, 43 and 45 East 12th street, New York city. 
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Patriotic and Closing Day Exercises. 


Hints for a Bunker Hill Celebration. 
By JENNIE YOUNG, Illinois. 

Generous June not only scatters roses in our path, but 
she also brings to us the anniversary of one of the great- 
est days in our history. We feel this as we repeat with 
patriotic pride the name of “Bunker Hill.” This day 
should not be forgotten in the school-room, and a simple 
celebration may easily be arranged, which will serve to 
fix its events in the minds of the pupils. 

The program may begin with a song, “Yankee Doodle,” 
which was sung by the men who had fought at Bunker 
Hill. This may be followed by any good patriotic recita- 
tion or reading. 

“The Story of Bunker Hill” may be told by ten girls. 
The letters spelling the name, “Bunker Hill,” should be 
about six inches high, and all capitals. They may be cut 
out of cardboard and covered with red tissue paper. 
The girls should carry these letters in their right hands, 
raising them aloft after their first and last bow, and 
holding them against their breasts during the recitation. 
Each girl may also raise her letter as she speaks her 
lines. Streamers of tissue paper, “red, white, and blue,” 
about two inches wide, may be cut the full width of the 
paper. These should be pinned in the middle on the left 
shoulder of each speaker, and will make a patriotic flut- 
ter delightful to behold. 

The Story of Bunker Hill. 

B We come to tell the story of the Battle of Bunker 
Hill, which was fought on June 17th, 1775. 
Colonel Prescott, with one thousand brave Ameri- 
can patriots, was sent to defend the heights above 
Boston. 

N They worked all night and in the morning the Brit- 
ish saw the earth fort which they had built. 

K General Gage sent four thousand soldiers against 
them. Colonel Prescott and General Putnam were 
the American commanders. 

E Soon a handsome young man on horseback came 
galloping up to them and said, “Tell me where I 

can be most useful.” This was General Warren, a 

physician of Boston and a true patriot, who had 

done much for his country. 

General Putnam offered him the command, which 

Warren refused. Putnam wished him to go into 

the earth fort for greater safety, but Warren re- 

fused this also, saying, “Tell me where the battle 
will be hottest.” 

H The Americans fought like heroes, but they had 
neither food nor water, and very little ammunition; 
so at last they were compelled to retreat. The 
English finally won the day, but it was dearly 
bought, for they had lost over one thousand men. 

I But among the Americans “the bravest of the brave” 
had fallen—the beloved General Warren lay dead 
upon the field. 

L When Washington heard of the battle he only asked, 
“Did our men stand fire?” When he heard how 
bravely they had waited till the enemy was only 
eight rods off, he said, “The liberties of the country 
are safe !” 

L Lafayette laid the corner-stone of the monument 
which our country has erected to the memory of 
these brave men,and Daniel Webster spoke noble 
wordsin remembrance of their devotion to Liberty. 

All Let us follow the example of these heroes. “Let 
our object be Our Country, Our whole Country, 
and nothing but Our Country.’’* 

“Hail Columbia” may now be sung by the school. 

The poem, “The Sword of Bunker Hill,” may be given 
as a recitation or sung by three boys. The middle one 
may bear a shield cut from a sheet of white cardboard. 
This{should have the words “ Bunker Hill,” and the date 
“1775” below. The other boys may carry flags. The 


v8) 





*Daniel Webster’s oration on Bunker Hill monument. This 


oration will also furnish fine material for selected readings, if 
the pupils are advanced enough to give them. 
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words and music may be found in “The Riverside Song 
Book.” : 

“Grandmother's Story of Bunker Hill,” by Holmes, 
may next be given as a reading or recitation, followed by 
the song “ Red, White, and Blue.” Other patriotic reci- 
tations may be given if the teacher desires to lengthen 
the program, and all of the patriotic songs are in 
order. 

In conclusion the children may rise and give “The 
Salute to the Flag.” 

Salute to the Flag. 

This should be spoken by the pupils, who should stand in 
military position, arms at sides, facing a large American flag. 

“Flag of our great Republic, Inspirer in battle, Guardian of 
our homes, whose stars and stripes stand for bravery, purity, 
truth, and Union—We Salute Thee.” (At the word “ we,” raise 
the right arm and bring the hand to the forehead ; at “salute,” 
give the military salute; at “thee,” drop the arm again to 
position.) 

“We, the children of many lands, who find rest under thy 
folds, do pledge our lives, our hearts, and sacred honor, to pro- 
tect Thee, our Country, and the liberty of the American people 
forever.” : 

Then, still standing, let the school sing “ The Star Spangled 
Banner,” and the program may now fittingly close with the 
sinpine of that grand old song, “ America.” 

Preparing for the Day. 

For some days preceding these exercises, the talks and 
readings in history should deal with the stirring events 
of Lexington and Bunker Hill. The school-room*should 
be decorated with flags, and plenty of “red, white, and 
blue” will help to show patriotic feeling. Pictures of 
Warren and other heroes of that stirring time should 
adorn the walls, and a picture of the Bunker Hill monu- 
ment should be procured if possible. If not, the teacher 
may sketch it upon the blackboard. The decoration of the 
room may be done by the children under the direction of 
the teacher, but, as far as possible, let it be their 
celebration. 

Sr 


Rake Drill. 
By Imocen A. STOREY. 


For this drill an equal number of girls and boys, of 
nearly uniform height, is necessary. 

The girls’ costumes should be bright blue duck or jeans, 
made very straight and plain, with white guimpe and 
apron, white stockings and strapped slippers, large straw 
hats trimmed with daisies. 

The boys’ costumes are exactly the same, except that 
overalls and white shirts are to be worn. 

Each child should be provided with a toy rake with 
which to drill. 

The stage should be laid off as shown in diagrams A, 
B, and C, to prevent mistakes in marching and floor po- 
sitions. 

The scene can be made a very pretty one by decorat- 
ing with green boughs, vines, and flowers. Hay would 
also be very suitable for the decorations, as the stage 
should be made to look as much like a farm scene as 
possible. The entrances on each side at the rear should 
be haystacks, or screens constructed of boughs and 
flowers. 

The boys enter from the right entrance, and the girls 
from the left, march- 
ing to music on lines ‘ “fv 
R and L (see A). f Sey f \ 
The rakes are carried £ oom rei 
on the shoulders. ate / q. ss 
Those on the right 
carry the rake on the { i 
left and those on the 
left carry on the 























right shoulder. 
On reaching the { a 

front line (see A), \ sf 

the girls pass in front 

of the boys, as shown ee 

by arrows. The es ON, 
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When they reach the rear they turn again on lines R 
and L (see B), the leaders halting on marks and extend 
rakes, the others passing under and halting in same man- 
ner. When the last couple has passed under, halted, and 
raised rakes at the end of lines R and S (B) a signal 1s 
given to bring arms in upwards. 

This following fancy step is now begun: Inside foot 
straight forward, swing and touch tve to floor (both 
knees are straight) first count ; bend body to the inside, 
second count; body up, third count ; place the foot flat 
on the floor, fourth count. 

Swing outside foot straight forward and touch toe to 
floor, first count; bend body to outside, second count ; 
body up, third count; place foot flat on floor, fourth 
count. 

Continue this step, following the dotted diagonal lines 
(see B) and on side lines as indicated ‘by arrows to the 
rear. 

When leaders reach the diagonal lines (as in C) the 
march step is resumed, and rakes are raised diagonally 
’ forward and up. On reaching the front line the first 
boy and girl turn to the left, the next to the right, the 
rest following in the same manner, thus forming two 
double lines. They march on the double lines (C). 

When they reach the rear again a signal is given to 
drop rakes on shoulder and march single file. This order 
should be executed as each couple reaches the diagonal 
lines R and L (C). 


They march down the diagonal lines, and on reaching 
the front line those 
ee on the right turn to 
the right, and those 
on the left to the left, 
and on reaching the 
Q. q. end of this line a sig- 
nal is given to halt. 
The children all 
should halt at the 
same time and bring 
4 heels together. They 
should be about fif- 
teen inches apart and 
this distance should 
be kept all thru: the 
drill. 

In halting on the front line the center couple should 
halt on lines R and L. This makes these two farther 
apart than the regulation fifteen inches. 

After they have halted, another signal is given to 
change rakes. Those on the right change to right 
shoulder and those on the left to the left shoulder. Only 
half of the class will have to make thischange. Another 
signal is then given to facefront. This is done by those 
on the right turning quarter face to the left, and vice 
versa, bringing heels together. 


The verses beginning “We're toiling on this summer 
day,” are sung while exercising. 
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This sum mer while the weath- er’s warm. 


I. 
Place the outside foot diagonally .orward outside, 
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oring the rake down from the shoulder and extend it in 
same direction in raking position, first count ; draw the 
rake along the floor (bend the rear knee as in raking) sec- 
ond count ; repeat same, third count and fourth count ; 
bring heels together and place the inside foot diagonally 
forward to the inside and change rake so the outside 


hand is on top on the 





handle, fifth count ; 
draw the rakeup as 
in raking, sixth 
count; repeat for 
seventh, and eighth 
counts. 

This takes in the Q.. 4. 
first twolines of the 
song. Directions for Tit J ss ! 
motions during the 
singing of the second ? 
two lines follow. <_< Bj o> ne 

Drop on the rear . 
knee and extend in- tran Now. 
side hand on the 
floor as in picking flowers, first count ; hold this position 
during second count and third count; stand and 
bring heels together, fourth count; place the outside 
foot forward and change the rake to inside hand, fifth 
count ; drop on knee and pick flowers with outside hand, 
sixth count; stand, seventh count, and bring heels together 
and place rake across shoulder, eighth count. 

The common skip step familiar to all children is then 
taken, following the circle shown by arrows inD. When 
the leaders reach the 
ends of the front line 
again they halt and 
face front without 
signals. 

II. 
We'll rake the meadows 
sweet with hay 
And romp and play the 
livelong day. 


Place the inside 
foot diagonally for- 
ward inside, and ex- 
tend rake in the 
same direction, first 
count ; draw rake up as in raking, as before, second 
count; repeat third and fourth counts; place the inside 
hand on hip, holding rake in outside hand, fifth count ; 
hold this position, sixth, seventh, and eighth counts. 

And catch cool breezes on the farm, 
This summer when the weather’s warm. 

Catch the brim of the hat with inside hand and take 
it off, first count ; fan with it, second count; repeat 
fanning, third, fourth, and fifth counts ; place the hat on 
head, sixth count ; bring heels together, seventh count ; 
place rake on shoulders, eight count. Repeat skipping 
as before. 






























































III. 
Maud Muller raked the new mown hay, 
And drank from the spring on a summer day, 
We'll do the same out on the farm, 
This summer when the weather’s warm. 


Place inside foot diagonally forward and repeat the 
raking exercise same as before for four counts ; drop on 
rear knee and extend hand as in picking flowers, fifth 
count.; dip up imaginary water, sixth count; drink 
seventh count ; extend hand again, eighth count. 

Dip up water, first count; drink, second count; ex- 
tend hand, third count; dip up water, fourth count; 
drink, fifth count; hand down at side, sixth count ; 
stand, seventh count ; bring héels together, rake across 
shoulder on the eighth count. 

Repeat skipping as before, except that the children do 
not halt on front line but continue skipping, following 
lines R and L down the center (as in B), and on dotted 
lines in same and exit on the same lines as in entering. 

* 
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Notes of New Books. 








After ten years of teaching in primary grades Mrs. Florence 
Cromer Coleman, of Stanford university, has issued in attrac- 
tive paper form a pamphlet called Pages From My Note Book. 
The first chapter treats of “The Spirit of the School-Room ;” 
the succeeding ones are full of new and valuable suggestions 
in the teaching of language, nature work, history, literature, 
numbers, and music. The notes contain also appeals to parents, 
teachers, and educators to lessen the burdens of the grade pupils. 
Every page shows Mrs. Coleman’s love for children. She urges 
that the school-room be made home-like, and she adds that it 
should be filled with love, cheer, unselfishness, industry, neat- 
hess, system, and obedience. (Press of the Pomona Times, 
California.) 


Picture Study in Elementary Schools, by L. L. W. Wilson. 
Pupil’s Book Ii. for grammar grades. Working on the prin- 
ciple that the best is none too good for the pupils the author 
and publishers have made this book of high quality as to con- 
tents and make-up and printing. Fine reproductions are given 
of pictures by artists of world-wide fame, five appropriate ones 
being chosen for each month of the year. Selections of verse 
from great authors aecompany the pictures. The book makes 
an excellent introduction to some of the principal representa- 
4) 5 (The Macmillan Company, New York. Price, 


Learning to Read, suggestions to teachers of young children, 
by Sarah Louise Arnold. This earnest and able educational 
worker, who is one of the joint authors of the Stepping Stones 
to Literature series, has given in this little book some sug- 
gestions for the teaching of reading which will be of great 
assistance to teachers. It has been found that the teaching of 
children to read is not so simple a process as at one time 
supposed. The author says “ Hard work and ready wit, together 
with knowledge of child-life and love of teaching—these must 
make the way to success. The book is the outcome of school- 
room experience and consists of chapters on methods supple- 
mented by lessons on subjects familiar to children. (Silver, 
Burdett & Company, Boston, New York, and Chicago.) 


The 20th Century Handy Cyclopedia Britannica, compiled by 
Alfred B. Chambers, Ph. D., is a 54x32 inch volume of 880 
compact columns, containing a wealth of alphabetically ar- 
ranged information. The subjects include history and dates 
down to the present year; geography and biography carefully 
revised, all the leading facts, theories and discoveries in medi- 
cine, chemistry, physics, botany, zoology, astronomy, meteorol- 
ogy, etc., etc. Nothing of interest to the present generation 
has been neglected, and even law and business have received 
their share of the author’s attention. This 20th Century Cy- 
clopedia is truly worthy of its name as it prepares the reader 
to enter the new age with a full supply of well-digested knowl- 
edge concerning the past and present times. A number of fine 
engraved portraits, half-tone maps and other illustrations ren- 
der this volume, in its handsome and durable binding, as attrac- 
tive to the eye as it will prove profitable to the intellect. 
(Laird & Lee, Chicago; full leather, full gilt, thumb-indexed, 
$1.00 ; cloth, 50 cents.) 


The Aris of Life, by Richard Rogers Bowker, is a book in 
which nearly all the great questions that agitate men’s minds 
on this terrestrial ball are discussed. The author has pondered 
deeply over these questions and he writes with an enlightened 
and liberal spirit that will be appreciated by all genuine seek- 
ers of the truth. He considers the influences that surround the 
youth and some general principles of right living, and after- 
wards proceeds to discuss education, business, politics, and 
religion at length. It is a most helpful book. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Company, Boston. Price, $1.25.) 


Noyes, Platt & Company, of Boston, have published by 
authority of the United States Commission to the Paris Exposi- 
tion, editions in French and English of the Official Illustrated 
Catalog of the Fine Arts Exhibit of the United States. 

These volumes contain the roster of all officials and juries 
connected with the fine arts department of the United States 
commission ; plans showing the spaces allotted to the exhibit ; 
biographical notices of the artists whose work is represented ; 
a complete catalog of the works exhibited, arranged, as far as 
possible, in the order in which they are placed, thus making it 
easy for the reader to find, as well as to identify each object in 
the exhibit ; an index; and forty-eight full-page, half-tone re- 
productions of representative American art selected from the 
exhibit, including examples of the work of Sargent, Winslow 
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Homer, Melchers, Alexander, Cecilia Beaux, Macmonnies, St. 
Gaudens, and many others. 


Inductive Course in English; First Book for Primary and 
Lower Grades, by Larkin Dunton, LL. D., late head master of 
Boston normal school, and Augustus H. Kelley, A. M., master of 
Lyman school, Boston. The book is the outgrowth of many 
years of experience in language teaching in all grades of 
schools. The aim has been to develop the pupil’s thoughts 
that he shall come to think that the sentence is the unit of 
language. This power to appreciate the force of a sentence 
can only come from the use of language by the child to express 
his own thoughts. As close a connection as possible has been 
made between the oral and the written forms of language. 
Many extracts from the works of the Cary sisters, Lucy Lar- 
com, Celia Thaxter, Whittier, and Longfellow are scattered 
thru the book. (Thompson, Brown & Company, Boston. New 
York, and Chicago.) 


The Rhymer, by Allan McAulay, is a story of the time of 
Robert Burns in which the poet is introduced as a character. 
The three principal characters, however, are a Scotch country 
girl, Alison Graham ; Herries, an Edinburgh lawyer, and Mrs. 
Nancy Maclehose, mentioned in the poet’s verse as “‘ Nancy” 
or “Clarinda.” Alison runs away from home to avoid a dis- 
agreeable marriage, and in Edinburgh becomes engaged to 
Herries, but, owing to circumstances in which Burns plays a 
leading part, they are estranged only to be reconciled years 
after by reason of a statement made by the poet on his death 
bed. Herries is an admirable character as portrayed in the 
book, and the worst characteristics of Burns are shown up 
without mercy ; nevertheless the author concludes that it is 
“the Rhymer, of whatever generation he may be, singing of 
these things for us so that we all understand, who is the only 
Immortal.” (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 


A Jubilee Medley of Patriotic Airs has been compiled by Mrs. 
Princess C. Long, the piano score of which was written by J. 
H. Fillmore. It is published in sheet form. The airs intro- 
duced are the “Star Spangled Banner,” “ Old Kentucky Home,” 
“Dixie,” and “For Old Glory.” (Fillmore Bros., Cincinnati 
and New York. Price, $0.75.) 


Three Outdoor Papers, by Thomas Wentworth Higginson, 
with a biographical sketch and an index of plants and animals 
mentioned. This is No. 141 of the Riverside Literature Series, 
and contains three of Col. Higginson’s delightful nature es- 
says, viz., “The Procession of the Flowers,” “April Days,” 
and Water-Lilies.” (Houghton, Mifflin & Company, Boston. 
Price, $0.15.) 


School Songs, by H. H. Johnson, contains a briet resume of 
musical theory, a pronouncing dictionary of musical terms, and 
physical culture outlines. It is designed for use in public 
schools, teachers’ institutes, the home circle, and the concert 
room. It is surprising how much musical information and how 
many attractive songs the author has condensed into these 
7 Sl small pages. (Fillmore Bros., Cincinnati and New 

ork. 


Zschokke’s Das Wirtshaus zu Cransac is one of the volumes of 
Heath’s Modern Language series, that are so helpful to students 
who are aiming at a knowledge of the German language, thru 
a study of the best literary works. The scene of this story, 
which is written in Zschokke’s best style, is laid in Cransac, a 
town in southern France, noted as a health resort on account 
of its mineral waters. The editor, Prof. Edward S. Joynes, of 
South Carolina, has added an introduction, notes, and a vocabu- 
lary. (D.C. Heath & Company, Boston. Price, $0.30.) 


D. Appleton & Company are publishing two books on animals : 
Bird Studies with a Camera by Frank M. Chapman and Famil- 
iar Fish, by Eugene McCarthy, a practical book upon the habite 
and capture of fresh water fish with an introduction by David 
Starr Jordan. 


Among the books which will be published by Frederick A. 
Stokes Company during the autumn of 1900 and the spring of 
1901 will be novels by each of the following authors : 

Robert Barr, Sir Walter Besant, F. T. Bullen, Bernard Capes, 
Egerton Castle, Robert W. Chambers, Stephen Crane, 8. R. 
Crockett, Robert S. Hichens. John Oliver Hobbes, Anthony 
Hope, Cutcliffe Hyne, W. W. Jacobs, Levett-Yeats, Alfred 
Henry Lewis, A. W. Marchmont, A. E. W. Mason, Max Pember- 
ton, Elizabeth Robins, H. G. Wells, and others. 





When you need medicine you should get the best that money 
can buy, and experience proves this to be Hood's Sarsaparilla. 
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ADVERTISING RATES 


Will be furnished on application. The value of Tue 
ScHooL JOURNAL as an cdvertising medium is unques- 
tioned. The number and character of the advertisements 
now in its pages tell the whole story. Circulating as 
it does among the principals, superintendents, school 
boards, and leading teachers, there is no way to reach 
this part of the educational field so easily and cheaply as 
thru its columns. 





Interesting Notes. 
Rumania’s Poet Queen. 


Queen Elizabeth of Rumania, other- 
wise known by the name of Carmen 
Sylva, which she signs to her writings, 
isa most interesting personage. She 
was born on the edge of the Black 
forest in Germany, and became the 
wife of Charles of Rumania in 1869. 











[Serotula and 
Consumption 


People tainted with scrof- 
ula very often develop con- 
sumption. Anemia, running 
of the ear, scaly eruptions, 
imperfect digestion, and 
enlargement and_ breaking 
down of the glands of the 
neck, are some of the more 
prominent of scrofula symp- 
toms—are forerunners of con- 
sumption. These conditions 
can be arrested, consumption 
prevented and health re- 
stored by the early use of 


Scott's Emulsion 


Your doctor will tell you so. 


Atall druggists ; soc. and $1.00. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York. 























At that time her husband’s domain, 
known as Moldo-Wallachia, was only a 
principality,but it has since become the 
kingdom of Rumania. 

The people of Rumania were very 
rude and uneducated, and Elizabeth 
immediately began the work of educa- 
ting them. She took a special interest 
in children’s books and school books, 
of which up to her time there were few 
in Rumania. The daughters of the 
Rumanian noblemen she taught needle- 
work and she inspired them with a 
taste for good literature; and in her 
beautiful castle in the Carpathian 
mountains she wrote charming stories 
for the Rumanian children. One of 
her volumes was a collection of stories 
and legends of the Carpathians, with 
illustrations by her own hand. 

Queen Elizabeth is as deft with her 
fingers as she is clever with her brain. 
At a recent doll show in Berlin, under 
the direction of the hereditary princess 
of Weid (vide), the leading feature was 
a collection of dolls exhibited by the 
Queen of Rumania. The New York 
Tribune is now especially interested in 
a prize doll contest, which will contrib- 
ute typical American dolls from the 
children of this country to the queen’s 
large collection. 


A Versatile British Author. 


Andrew Lang is one of the most 
graceful and versatile 
of British authors of 
the present day. He 
was born at Selkirk, 
Scotland, March 31, 








y Se" 1844, and educated at 
aN Edinburgh academy, 

SAW St. Andrews univers- 
ANDREW. LANG. ity, and Balliol college, 


Oxford. in 1868 he was elected fel- 
low of Merton, Oxford, and appointed 
Gifford lecturer on natural religion at 
St. Andrews in 1888. 

Mr. Lang’s work both in prose and 
verse is extensive. His investigations 
in comparative mythology are impor- 
tant. Among his books are the fol- 
lowing : “ Ballades and Lyrics of Old 
France” (1872), “Ballades in Blue 
China” (1880 and 1881), “Helen of 
Troy” (1882), “Ballades and Verses 
Vain” (1884), “Custom and Myth” 
(1884), “Letters to Dead Authors” 
(1886), “Myth, Ritual, and Religion” 
(1887), “Perrault’s Fairy Tales” (a 
translation), “The Blue Fairy Book” 
and “The Red Fairy Book.” He has 
also translated the Odyssey with Prof. 
Butcher, and the Iliad with Walter 
Leaf and Ernest Myers, and has pub- 
lished a series of critical articles on 
Shakespeare’s plays. 


Medal of Honor Legion. 


Two hundred of the four hundred 
members of the Medal of Honor Le- 
gion, it is said, will be present at the 
annual meeting of the organization 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., in September. 
The Medal of Honor is a reward for 
bravery like the Victoria Cross. It is 


awarded by Congress to members of 
the army who have done some deed of 





conspicuous bravery or gallantry in ac- 
tion. 

The Medal of 
Honor which is the 
basis of the legion, 
is similar to the 
Grand Army badge, 
which is modeled 
after it. It is larger 
than the G. A. R. 
badge, however, and 
the ribbon is wider 
and of a different 
color. The medal is 
a five-pointed star 
tipped with trefoil, 
each point contain- 
ing a crown of laurel and oak. 

In the middle, within a circle of 
thirty-four stars, America, personified 
as Minerva, stands with her left hand 
resting on the fasces, while with her 
right, in which she holds a shield em- 
blazoned with the American arms, she 
repulses Discord, represented by two 
snakes in each hand. This part is 
suspended with a red, white, and blue 
ribbon from a trophy of two crossed 
cannons, balls,and a sword surmounted 
by the American eagle. 





ARMY MEDAL OF HONOR, 


Are You Going East this Summer ? 


The Michigan Central Summer “ Note 
Book” will be mailed to your address, if 
you will send for it, with six cents to cover 
postage, to the Michigan Central Tourist 
Bureau, 119 Adams street, Chicago. If 
you are contemplating an Eastern trip, you 
will be interested in some of the many at- 
tractive towns described therein. No trou- 
ble to answer questions. Fullest informa- 
tion and assistance given to aid you in the 
selection of a delightful summer tour. 


Gymnastic Union and Festival (Turnfest) 
North American, Philadelphia, June 
17-24. 

Reduced Rates to Philadelphia via Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. 

For the Gymnastic Union and Festival 
(Turnfest) North American, at Philadel- 
phia, June 17-24, the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company will sell excursion tickets to 
Philadelphia from all stations on its line at 
the rate of single fare for the round trip. 
Tickets to be sold and good going June 15 
and 21, and to return until June 26 inclu- 
sive. 


Reduced Rates to Kansas City. 
Via Pennsylvania Railroad. 

For the National Democratic Conven- 
tion, to be held at Kansas City, July 4, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company will sell 
excursion tickets to Kansas City from all 
stations on its line at rate of one first-class 
fare for the round trip. Tickets to be sold 
and good going July I, 2, and 3, and to re- 
turn until July 9 inclusive. These tickets 
will be good on all trains except the Penn- 
sylvania Limited, and must be used for 
continuous passage. 


Reduced Rates to Chicago. 
Via Pennsylvania Railroad for the National 
Prohibition Convention, June 27-28. 

For the benefit of all persons wishing to 
be in Chicago during the National Prohi- 
bition Convention, the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company will sell round-trip tickets 
to Chicago at rate of one fare for the round 
trip. Tickets to be sold and good going 
June 25 and 26, and returning, after proper 
validation by the Joint Agent of the termi- 
nal lines at Chicago, leaving Chicago, to 
June 29, inclusive. A fee of twenty-five 
cents tor each ticket will be collected by 
the Joint Agent when tickets are validated 
for return passage. 
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“A Gentle Wind 
of Western Birth”’ 


Tells no sweeter story to humanity than 
the announcement that the health-giver 
and health-bringer, Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
tells of the birth of an era of good health. 
Et is the one reliable specific for the cure 
of all blood, stomach and liver troubles. 


Hood. Sc 


ST.DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway & Eleventh St., New York. 
(Opposite Grace Church.) 


Conducted on European Plan at Moderate 
Rates. 


Centrally Located and most convenient to 
Amusement and Business Districts. 

Of easy access from Depots and Ferries by 
Broadway Cars direct, or by transfer. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, - - 











Proprietors. 














CONTINENTAL »# HOTEL 
PHILADELPHIA, 
AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS. 


By recent changes every room is equipped 
with Steam Heat, Hot and Cold Running 
Water and Lighted by Electricity. 





500 Reoms, Three New Elevators. 





RooM, WITH BoarpD....... $2.50 and Upward 
ROoM, WITHOUT BoarD...$1.00 and Upward 
Room, WITH BaTH, AMERICAN, $3.00 and Up. 
ROOM, WITH BaTH, EUROPEAN, $2.00 and Up. 


Steam Heat Included. L. U. MALTBY. 


SAUEHOUEOHOHOGHOROREUEGEOROGHOROUEOROGOREORES 


At the End of Your Jouraey you will find = 
it a great convenience to go right over to am 


Tne GRAND UNION HOTELE 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts. 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York, = 


Central for Shopping and Theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. De>ot free. 
Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. = 


PUCUEGUGGCGHOUEORUGECHOQECHOOQHOGHOROQEOET 

pbgemington 
Typewriters 

Render 


Reliable ; Service 
Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 


327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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is 

KIDDER'S PASTILLES. cass agg 
Charlestown, Mass. 





Vacation in the Provinces. 


As the time is drawing near for that very 
welcome vacation, many are laying their 
plans, and, of course, all want to get the 
greatest amount of enjoymeat for the least 
expense. To meet this demand the Plant 
Line have prepared a neat folder giving 
schedules ot their steamers, prices ef trips 
hotel and boarding-house lists, and general 
information of interest to tourists. These 
will be mailed free on application to J..A. 
Flanders, New England agent, 290 Wash- 
ington street, or E. H. Downing, agent, 20 
Atlantic avenue (Lewis Wharf), Boston. 
There is no more delightfulocean trip oui of 
Boston, and there is every indication of an 
increase in the travel to the Provinces over 
last year, which was phenomenal, 


The Halifax Convention. 


Teachers and educationalists visiting 
Halitax during July should visit the Hali- 
fax Souvenir House, 139 Hollis street (one 
block north of Halifax and Queen hotels), 
W. E. Webb, the proprietor, is a member 
of the Nova Scotia Tourist Association, 
and will gladly aid visitors (personally) in 
sight-seeing. Large stocks of sterling sil- 
ver goods with{city, Dominion, and English 
crests, are kept in stock consisting ot 
spoons, brooches, belt buckles, stick and 
hat pins, watches, forks, button-hooks, 
clocks, china, and Indian novelties, all 
~ -—/—oaaae of the quaint old city of Hal- 
ifax. 


Charleston, S. C., And Return One Fare. 


The Southern Railway announces for 
teachers and their friends attending Na- 
tional Educational Association, Charles- 
ton, S.C., a round trip rate of one fare, 
plus $2.00, from all the Eastern States. 
Tickets on sale July 5, 6, 7, and 8, good re- 
turn Sept. 1st, with stop-over privileges to 
visit the charming resorts of Western 
North Carolina, the ‘Land of the Sky,” 
Washington, D. C., and other points of 
interest in the South. The Southern Rail- 
way operates its own line from Washing- 
ton, D. C., to Charleston, connecting at 
Washington with the Pennsylvania R. R. 
Write for descriptive matter of the South, 
rates, etc., New York Offices, 271 and 1185 
Broadway, or Alex. S. Thweatt, Eastern 
Passenger Agent, 1185 Broadway. 


Young People’s Christian Union. 


The Transportation Agents from the 
New England States, Connecticut, New 
York and New Jersey, of the Young 
People’s Christian Union, whieh meets in 
Atlanta, Ga., July 10, 1900, have selected 
as the official route the Southern Railway 
—the route thru the “Land of the Sky.” 
Special trains have been arranged and it 
will be one of the most successful meetings 
ever held by the Union. For full particu- 
lars call on er address the Transpertation 
Agents or Southern Railway Ticket 
Offices, 281 and 1185 Broadway, New 
York. Alex. S. Thweatt, Eastern Passen- 
ger Agent, 1185 Broadway, New York. 


The Roar of a Battle. 


The roar of the navy’s four-point-seven’s, 
their crash, their rush as re! passed, the 
shrill whine of the shrapnel, the barking of 
the howitzers, and the mechanical, regular 
rattle of the quick-firing Maxims, which 
sounded like the clicking of many mowing- 
machines on a hot summer’s day, tore the 
air with such hideous noises that one’s 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPY 


OF NEW YORK. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, 


‘¢The Greatest of 
All the Companies,” 


Assets, a . - $301,844,537 52 
Insurance and Annuities 
in Force, - - 1,052,665,211 00 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company issues 


every form of policy at the lowest rates com. 
mensurate with safety. 


~ co) - lo 
E.FABE! 


we 


- President, 
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Lead Pencils. 
THE “HOW 10 TEACH” SERIES. 


_ Alibrary of the best modern methods. Uniform 
in size, style and binding % x 5/4 inches in size. 
Flexible cloth covers very durable, with hand- 
some stamp. The following are now ready: 





NO. 
1—Kellogg’s How to Manage Busy Work - #.25 


2—Kellogg’s Howto Teach Botany - - .25 
8—Latter’s How to Teach Paper Folding - .25 
4—Kellogg’s How to Teach Reading - - .25 
5—Kellogg’s How to Make Charts - - .26 
6—Payne’s Howto Teach Minerals - - .25 
7—Payne’s Howto Teach Birds - - - .25 


8—Payne’s How to Teach Birdsand Beetles . 
9—Kellogg’s How to Teach Fractions - 
10—How to Teach Clay Modeling- - - .25 
11—Seeley’s How to Teach Primary Arithmetic.25 


Write us for special terms for the set on the in- 
stallment plan of payment. An agent wanted in 
every town—a set can be sold to every teacher. 


E. L. KELLOGG & C0., 64 £. 9th St., N.Y. 
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COMMERCIAL 
~ COURSE FOR 
TEACHERS. 


HE pressing need in connection with 
the new and rapid growth of com- 
mercial education in the public 

schools and academies of this country is 
thoroughly trained teachers. To meet this 
demand, a course of instruction in the com- 
mercial branches has been organized in the 


Department of Commerce and 
Finance, Drexel Institute o* 


The Course includes Commercial Geo- 

aphy, History of Commerce, Commercial 
Ee, Banking and Finance, and the Eng- 
lish and Spanish Languages, in addition to 
the practical subjects of Book-keeping, 
Accounting, and Industrial and Commer- 
cial Arithmetic, essential to a complete 
commercial education. 

Applicants must have at least two years’ 
experience in general teaching, or have 
been graduated from a normal school of 
approved standing. 

The Course can be completed in one year. 
Circulars can be had on application to the 
Registrar of the Institute. 


James MACALISTER, LL.D., 
President. 





A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 


Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


Oriental Cream, seatrirer, 


BEAUTIFIER, 




















9ozG ) an 

Bu 2 every blemish 
gece on beauty and 
yet defies detec- 
oot s tion. On_ its 
Eefoe es it has 
pros stood the test 
ug of 52 years; no 


other has, and 

so harmless 
we taste it to 
be sure it 


erly 
ecept 


(in . istinguished 
Dr. L. A. Sayre said tu a isay of the haut-ton ia 
patient): “* As you ladies use them, I recom- 
mend ‘ Gouraud’s Cream’ as the least harmful of 
au the Skin vreparations.” One bottle will last 
six months it every day. GOURAUD'S 
POUDRE sUBTILB removes superflueus hair 
without pt Aad the skin. 

. T. HOPKINS, hay fk 

97 Great Jones Street, New Yo: 

For sale by all Droggiste and Fancy Goods 

Dealers throughout the U.8.,Canadas and Europe. 

Also found in N. Y. City at R. H. Macy’s, 
Wanamaker’s and other Fancy Goods Dealers. 

@ Beware of Base imitations. $1,000 Reward for 

arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 










OUR NEW CATALOG 


is just issued. No such fine catalog of teachers’ 
books was ever before issued. It describes the 
best books on Methods, Pedagogy, Recitations 
and Dialogs, Questions and Answers, Supplement- 
ary Reading, Blackboard Stencils, etc., ete. 


100 pages. It is free to all interested. Write us 
if you would like it. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., IE. 9thSt., N.Y. 





READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when oom- 
municating with advertisers. 


d| by mail for twenty cents. 





hot chorus of mighty thunder and pett 
hammering was the roar of the wind whic 
was driven down into the valley beneath, 
and which swept up again in enormous 
waves of sound. It roared like a great 
hurricane at sea. The illusion was so com- 
plete that you expected, by looking down, 
to see the Tugela lashin 
tossing the — hundreds of feet in air, 
and battling with her sides of rock. It was 
like the roar of Niagara in a gale, and yet 
when you did look below not a leaf was 
stirring, and the Tugela was slipping for- 
ward, flat and sluggish, and in peace.— 
From “With Buller’s Column,” by Ricu- 
ARD HARDING DAvls, ‘in the June Scrié- 
ner’s. 


A Valuable Publication, 


The Pennsylvania Railroad 1900 Summer 
Excursion Route Book. 

On June 1 the Passenger Department of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company will 
publish the_1900 edition of its Summer Ex- 
cursion Route Book. This work is de- 
signed to provide the public with descrip- 
tive notes of the principal summer resorts 
of eastern America, with the best routes 
for reaching them, and the rates of fare. 
It contains all the principal seashore and 
mountain resorts of the East, and over 
seventeen hundred different routes or com- 
binations of routes. The book has been 
compiled with the greatest care, and alto- 
gether is the most complete and compre- 
hensive handbook of summer travel ever 
offered to the public. 

The cover is handsome and striking, 
printed in colors, and the book contains 
several maps, presenting the exact routes 
over which tickets are sold. The book is 
profusely illustrated with fine half-tone 
cuts of'scenery at the various resorts and 
— the lines of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. 


at her banks, |* 


Jane 16, 1900 THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, 691 
DREXEL wINSTITUTE) coiis"oniy be heard by showing Sut THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 
PHILADELPHIA. more impressive by far than this hanieiidie yond 


25 Per cent. 


Commission 


by getting orders for our 


TEAS, COFFEES, 
EXTRACTS 
SPICES and 
BAKING POWDER 


SPECIAL PRESENTS 


orchecks, Freight paid. Send for new 
terms— FREE, 


THE GREAT ATIERICAN TEA CO., 
P. O. Box 289. 31 & 33 Vesey Street, New “’ork. 


Pears’ 


No soap in all the 
world is so cheap. 

No soap in all the 
world is so good—none 


so lasting. 


All sorts of ple use it, all sorts of stores sell 
it, especially Sraggiste. 















" BORATED 
TALCUM 





On and after June 1 this very interesting | 


book may be procured at any Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad ticket office at the nominal 
price of ten cents, or, upon application to 
the general office, Broad Street Station, 


Summer Outings. 


Personally-Conducted Tours via 
Pennsylvania Railroad. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
announces the following personally-con- 
ducted tours for the summer and early 
autumn of 1900:— 

To the North, including Niagara Falls, 
Thousand Islands, the St. Lawrence, Mon- 


similar | treal, Quebec, the Saguenay, Au Sable 


Chasm, Lakes Champlain and George, 
and Saratoga, July 21 to August 4, and 
August 11 to 25. Rate, $125 for the round 
trip from New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, and Washington, including all neces- 
sary expenses. Proportionate rates from 
other points. 

Five-day tour to Gettysburg, Luray, and 
Washington, September 15. Rate, $25 
from New York, $a2 from Philadelphia. 
Proportionate rates from other points. 

A nine-day tour to Gettysburg, Luray 
Caverns, Natural Bridge, Richmond, Old 
Point Comfort, and Washington, October 
9; Rate, $65 from New York, $63 from 

hiladelphia, including all necessary ex- 
penses. Proportionate rates from other 
points. 

For itineraries and further information 
apply to ticket agents, or address Geo. W. 
Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, 
Philadelphia. 


Rest and Health to Mother and Child. 


Mrs _Winstow’s Sooruine Syrup has been used 
R FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS OF 
MOTHERS for THEIR CHILDREN WHILE 
ING, WITH PERFECT SUCCESS._ It 
SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, 
ALLAYS all PAIN, CURES WIND COLIC and 
is the best remedy for DIARRHGA. Sold b 
Drugsiste in every part of the world. Be sure an 
ask for ‘Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and 
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affiictions of the skin. 
, “A little higher in price, perhaps, 
than worthless substitutes, but a 
reason for it.”’ fee Me pe aay bl al 

 igeage Delightful after Sha 8. 
Sold everywhere, or mailed on receipt of 25c. Get Mennen’s 
the original. ) Sample free. GrrHarp MeNnnEN Co., Newark, N.J-j 


LANT LINE 
TO_THE PROVINCES. 


CHEAPEST AND BEST OCEAN 
TRIPS OUT OF BOSTON. 


Points of Interest include HALIFAX, 
STRAITS OF CANSO, CAPE 
BRETON, BRAS D'OR LAKES, 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND, and 
NEWFOUNDLAND, Elegant Steam- 
ships LA GRANDE DUCHESSE, 
HALIFAX and FLORIDA. From 
North Side Lewis Wharf, for HALI- 
FAX, HAWKESBURY and CHAR- 
LOTTETOWN, Saturdays at 12 noon 
until June 16. Saturday, June 23, at 2 
P.M. HALIFAX only. Thereafter 
every Tuesday 12 Noon, Every Satur- 
day 2P.M. Newline to SYDNEY be- 
ginning June 15, every Friday 10 A. M. 
Illustrated advertising free. 


J. A. FLANDERS, 
New Eng. Agent, 290 Washington Street 


E. H. DOWNING, 
Agent, 20 Atlantic Avenue, Boston. 


BLACKBGARD STENCILS 


are the cheapest, handiest, most satisfac- 
tory means of illustration in school. Our 
list comprises over 500 subjects. Send 10 
cents in stamps, and we will send you two 
samples for trial—a map of North America 
and a drawing or language lesson—to- 
gether with catalog containing complete 
list. 


E, L. KELLoGG & Co., 61 E. 9th St., N,V, 




















take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a b ttle. 
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CLYDE = LINE} 


Only Direct Water Route Between 


NEW YORK and CHARLESTON, S.C. 




















PORTLAND, 





e re wr a %) = The Clyde Line Fleet 
atio ucation- ‘ 
Sat apsoctation at : consists of the handsome 





® Charleston, S.C., iely and modern steamships 
> 7th to 13th, 1900, To ¥ Comanche, Iroquois, 


OREGON, 





members, special lew Algonquin, Seminole, 
—_ _ rates. Cherokee, Carib. Fast, 
4 “ . . 
woneet “ Suany commodious, luxurious 
' South’ free on ap- i : ‘ 

in furnishing, and Oregon. 


m® Plication. 4 : 
NNeceeceeeceeesce staunch in construction. 


from New York 
TRI-WEEKLY SAILING and Charleston 









THE 


FAVORITE TOURIST ROUTE 


between the 


NORTH AND SOUTH 


for PALATKA, SANFORD, and all points 
in Central and Southern Florida .* .* »* 
Schedule, rates, and illustrated booklet free upon application to 


T. G. Ecer, T.M. 
19 State St., New York 


H. R. Jackson, D.F. & P.A. 
Charleston, S.C, 





York. 


Wo. C. CLybE & Co., Gen’l Agts. 
19 State St., New York 


F. M. TRONMONGER, F.P.A. 
204 N Bay St., Jacksonville, Fla. 





A copy 





Is one of the most beautiful cities on the 
Pacific Coast, and is the principal seaport of 


The trip up or down the Columbia River from 
Portland is a delightful one, and the country is 
rich in grains, fruit, and timber. 

The New York Central Lines reach this region 
via Chicago, St. Louis, or Cincinnati, and all of 
the great Trans-continental Routes. 
of “Two to Fifteen Days’ Pleasure 
Tours” will be sent free, postpaid. on receipt of 


a 2-cent stamp, by George 
Passenger Agent, Grand Central Station, New 


Daniels, General 


————— 








CHARLESTON, S. C., 


Can be reached from the East ONLY VIA 


THE ATLANTIC COAST LINE. 


In through trains and through Pullman Cars WITHOUT CHANGE 
ROUTE—VIA WASHINGTON and RICHMOND. 


Ask your Ticket Agent now, or write to any of the undersigned for information as to rates, etc , 
account of meeting of the National Educational Association, July 7th to 18th, 1900. 


H. P. Crank, G. E. A } 229 Broadway, [> H. Jounson, N. E. A., 
Jouag H. Waurre, E. P. A New Yorx City. 800 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


O. KEnty, Agent, 8. Muuury, Jr., Agent, 81 8. Third St., Phila.,Pa. 
107 E. German Street, Baltimore, Md. | A. L. Rezp, D. P. A 


601 Penn. Av., Washington, D.C 





T. M. EMERSON, Traffic Manager, (Wilmington, N. C.] H. M. EMERSON, Gen’l Pass. Agt 


MASSACHUSETTS 

MUTUAL the amount to which he 

LIFE INSUR ANCE ? is justly entitled ters 
COMPANY, SEND im ; 





® CTRICT mutuality 

observed in distribu- 
tion of surplus. Each 
policy-holder, under all 
circumstances, receives 





OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. pe oe 
Incorporated 1851. 6 CONTRACT 





Silver, Burdett & Company, Publishers 


«Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
219-228 Columbus Ave. 29-88 East 19th St. 878-888 Wabash Ave. 1828 Arch St. 





AN AGENT WANTED 


in every County and every 
City in the United States 
for Kellogg’s Teachers’ 
Libraries. Terms Liberal. 


€. L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers 


61 B. Sth Street, New York. 





| 
June 16, 1909 we 
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INVESTIGATE 
THOROUGHLY 


BEFORE YOU PURCHASE A TYPEWRITER. 


THE SMITH PREMIER 


Will merit your approval as it fully 
meers requiremems af everg point 
ART CATALOGUE FOR THE ASKING. 


‘THE Smit PREMIER TYPEWRITER Co, 4 


<SYRACUSE, NY. U.S.A. 
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SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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